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AN EVENING CONTEMPLATION IN A_ | How jocund are their looks when dinner calls ! 
COLLEGE How smoke the cutlets on their crowded plate ! 


Oh ! let not Temperance, too disdainful, hear 
How long their feasts, how long their dinners, 
Tur curfew tolls the hour of closing gates ; last: 
With jarring sound the porter turns the key, | Nor let the fair, with » contemptuous sneer, 
Then in his dreary mansion slumbering waits, On these unmarried men reflections cast ! 


And slowly, sternly, quits it, though for me. jay. a Jendid fortune, and the beauteous face 


Now shine the spires beneath the paly moon, (Themselves confess it, and their sires bemoan) 


. : Too soon are caught by scarlet and by lace ; 
And through the cloisters pesce and silence These sons of science shine in black alone. 


BY JOHN DUNCOMBE. 


reign ; 
Save where some fiddler scrapes a drowsy tune, 
Or copious bowls inspire a jovial strain ; 


Forgive, ye fair, th’ involuntary fault, 
If these no feats of gayety display, 


Save that in yonder cobweb-mantled room, Where through proud Ranelagh’s wide-echoing 


It 
Where sleeps a student in profound repose, vow ee 
Oppressed with ale, wide alate through the Melodious Frasi trills her quavering lay. 


gloom ‘ 2 Say, is the sword well suited to the band ? 
The droning music of his vocal nose. Does ’broidered coat agree with sable gown ? 
. Can Mechlin laces shade a churchman’s hand? 
Within aoe: ” where through the glimmer-| “ Qy Learning’s votaries ape the beaux of town? 
ing shade 
pe the pamphlets in a mouldering heap, | Perhaps in these time-tottering walls reside |. 
Each in his narrow bed till morning laid, Some who were once the darlings of the fair, “ 
The peaceful fellows of the college sleep. Some who of old could tastes and fashions guide, 
ee Control the manager, andawe the player. © 
The tinkling bell proclaiming early prayers, ‘ : A 
The noisy servants rattling o’er their head, But Science now has filled their vacant mind 
The calls of business, and domestic cares, With Rome’s rich spoils, and Truth’s exalted 
Ne’er rouse these sleepers from their downy views, 
bed. Fired them with transports of a nobler kind, 


4 And bade them slight all females — but the 
No chatting females crowd their social fire, muse. 


No dread have they of discord and of strife, ' F 
Unknown the names of husband and of sire, Full many a lark, high towering to the sky 

Unfelt the plagues of matrimonial life. —— unheeded, greets the approach of 

gat 5 ; 

Oft have they basked beneath the sunny walls, | Full many a star, unseen by mortal eye, 

Oft have the benches bowed beneath their} With twinkling lustre glimmers through the 

weight ; night. 
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Some future Herring, who, with dauntless breast, 
Rebellion’s torrent shall, like him, oppose, 
Some mute, unconscious Hardwicke here may 


rest, 
Some Pelham dreadful to his country’s foes, 


From prince and people to command applause, 
*Midst ermined peers to guide the high debate, 
To shield Britannia’s and Religion’s laws, 
And steer with steady course the helm of state, 


Fate yet forbids ; nor circumscribes alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes con- 
fines, 
Forbids in Freedom's veil to insult the throne, - 
Beneath her masque to hide the worst designs ; 


To fill the madding crowd’s perverted mind, 
With ‘* pensions, taxes, marriages, and Jews,”’ 
Or shut the gates of heaven on lost mankind, 
And wrest their darling hopes, their future 
views. 


Far from the giddy town’s tumultuous strife, 
Their wishes yet have never learned to stray ; 
Content and happy in a single life, 
They keep the noiseless tenor of their way. 


E’en now, their books from cobwebs to protect, 
Inclosed by doors of glass in Doric style, 

On polished pillars raised with bronzes deckt, 
They claim the passing tribute of a smile: 


Oft are the authors’ names, though richly bound, 
Misspelt by blundering binders’ want of care, 
And many a catalogue is strewed around, 
To tell the admiring guest what books are 
there. 


For who, to thoughtless ignorance a prey, 
Neglects to hold short dalliance with a book? 
Who there but wishes to prolong his stay, 
And on those cases casts a lingering look ? 


Reports attract the Lawyer’s parting eyes, 
Novels Lord Fopling and Sir Plume require, 

For Songs and Plays the voice of Beauty cries, 
And Sense and Nature Grandison desire. 


For thee, who, mindfal of thy loved compeers, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 

If chance, with prying search, in future years, 
Some antiquarian should inquire thy fate ; 


Haply some friend may shake his hoary head, 
And say, ‘‘ Each morn unchilled by frosts he 


ran, 
With hose ungartered o’er yon turfy bed, 

To reach the chapel ere the psalms began ; 
‘* There, in the arms of that lethargic chair, 


Which rears its old moth-eaten back so high, 
At noon he quaffed three glasses to the fair, 


And pored upon the news with curious eye : 


** Now by the fire engaged in serious talk, 
Or mirthful converse would he loitering stand, 
Then in the garden chose a sunny walk, 
Or launched the polished bowl with steady 
hand. 


*« One morn we missed him at the hour of prayer, 
Nor in the hall, nor on his favorite green ; 
Another came ; nor yet within the chair, 
Nor yet at bowls or chapel was he seen. 
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‘* The next we heard that in a neighboring shire, 
That day to church he led a blushing bride, 

A nymph whose snowy vest and maiden fear 
Improved her beauty while the knot was tied. 


** Now, by his patron’s bounteous care removed, 
He roves enraptured through the fieids of 
Kent, 
Yet, ever mindful of the place he loved, 
Read here the letter which he lately sent.”’ 


THE LETTER. 


In rural innocence secure I dwell, 
Alike to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Approving conscience cheers my humble cell, 
And social quiet marks me for her own. 


Next to the blessings of religious truth, 
“Two gifts my endless gratitude engage, 

A wife — the joy and transport of my youth, 
Now with a son —-the comfort of my age. 


Seek not to draw me from this kind retreat, 
In loftier spheres unfit, untaught to move, 
Content with calm domestic life, where meet 
The sweets of friendship and the smiles of love. 





Srscrran Cotp.—A traveller in Siberia during 
the winter is so enveloped in furs, that he can 
scarcely move ; and, under the thick fur hood, 
which is fastened to the bear-skin collar, and 
covers the whole face, one can only draw in, as 
it were, by stealth, a little of the external air, 
which is so keen that it causes a very peculiar 
and painful feeling in the throat and lungs. The 
distance from one halting-place to another takes 
about ten hours, during which time the traveller 
must always continue on horseback, as the cum- 
brous dress makes it insupportable to wade 
through the snow. The poor horses suffer at 
least as much as their riders, for, besides the 
general effect of the cold, they are tormented by 
ice forming in their nostrils, and stopping their 
breathing. When they intimate this -by a dis- 
tressed snort, and a convulsive shaking of the 
head, the driver relieves them by taking out the 
piece of ice, to save them from being suffocated. 
When the icy ground is not covered by snow, 
4 hoofs often burst from the effects of the 
cold. 

The caravan is always surrounded by a thick 
cloud of vapor ; it is not only living bodies 
which produce this effect, but even the snow 
smokes. These evaporations are instantly changed 
into millions of needles of ice, which fill the air, 
and cause a constant slight noise, resembling 
the sound of torn satin or thick silk. Even the 
reindeer seeks the forest to protect himself from 
the intensity of the cold. In the Tundras, where 
there is no shelter to be found, the whole herd 
crowd together as close as possible, to gain a 
little warmth from each other, and may be seen 
standing in this way quite motionless. Only the 
dark bird of winter, the raven, still cleaves the 
icy air with slow and heavy wing, leaving be- 
hind him a long line of thin vapor, marking the 
track of his solitary flight. 
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From the British Quarterly Review. 
1. Poesie Complete di Giuseppe Giusti. Bastia. 
1849. 


2. Giuseppe Giusti. Cenni di P.L.D.E. Croce 
di Savoia. * 

Tue writings of the Tuscan poet whose 
name we have placed at the head of this 
article are not generally known in England, 
even among the readers of Italian. To many 
of our readers we can believe that the very 
name is not equally familiar with that of 
authors in every respect his inferior; but in 
Italy the reputation of Giusti is great and 
universal. No modern writer has more ware 

at 


impressed his countrymen. Believing t 

the impression is just and will be permanent, 
we are anxious to contribute something to- 
wards making known to English readers the 
name at least, and if possible something of 
—— merit and style, of a most genu- 


the 
ine Italian poet. 

By one of those general theories to which 
many speculators have a fancy for adapting 
facts, it has been maintained that-every great 
and marked era in the life of a nation will 
have its great writer or set of writers, to 
inspire, to guide, or to celebrate, its move- 
ment, Either the great man creates the 
great impulse, or the great impulse stirs up 
and discovers to the world the great man. 
We will not discuss this theory: it is suffi- 
cient to say, as illustrating the light in which 
Giusti is regarded by his countrymen, that 
the recent fealian movement claims him as 
its poet. Nor is the claim unfounded. There 
can be no doubt that posterity, as well as his 
countrymen and contemporaries, will connect 
the name of Giusti with that movement in an 
— sense, and more than that of any 
other poet. 

As a social and political satirist, he, for a 
series of years, roused and directed indignation 
against those oppressions, corruptions, and 
crimes, which thousands of true and brave 
Italians, under, alas! more than one banner, 
struggled and died in the field to overthrow. 

His countrymen may overrate the immedi- 
ate consequences upon action of these utter- 
ances, but we cannot be mistaken in regard- 
ing them upon their authority as exponents, 
stimulants, and in part creators, of a general 
feeling. In that view alone they would be 
important enough to merit examination. 
Even for those who believe that the pun 
reéstablished tyrannies of Italy are to be per- 
manent, these pvems should have a historic 
interest, as illustrating the tone of mind 
which prompted the struggle. Four those who 
still believe that Italy has a future, the words 
of Giusti retain a deeper interest. The in- 
dignation is still merited, and the anticipa- 
tions are not falsified ; they are but prophecies 
of which the fulfilment is deferred. 
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The following age of Gualterio will 
illustrate the position and character of Giusti 
among contemporary authors. The historian 
is tracing the causes of the Italian movement, 
and among its causes, designating the men 
who did most to originate it. From prose 
writers, Gioberti, bo, D'Azeglio, and 
others, he passes to the poets; and naming 
first the illustrious veteran Niccolini, author 
of Arnaldo di Brescia, he distinguishes four 
others from the mass, Giuseppe Giusti, Tos- 
cano; Giovanni Prato, Veneto; Gabriello 
Roselli, Napolitano ; Giovanni Berchet, Lom- 
bardo. He then goes on :— 


Giuseppe Giusti was endowed by nature with 
that uncommon insight which dissects the 
thoughts, opinions, bias, manners, lives, and 
hearts of men, and the forms and substance of 
society ; which distinguishes truth from false- 
hood, possibility from chimera ; and combats all 
exaggerations, knowing the weak point of each, 
and reducing it to its natural proportions, so as 
to annihilate it by making it ridiculous instead 
of sublime, as it had appeared to common eyes. 
Never was a sharper assailant of tyranny and its 
slaves or interested sycophants. No one with 
equal force or greater truth scourged that herd 
which supported the relics of the old system, 
only because no ray of hope shone for them in 
the new ; no one struck so deeply at the igno- 
rance of the nobility, the pride of upstarts, or 
the follies of the populace. His sternness to- 
wards princes and men in power gave him the 
reputation of a republican in the sense now at- 
tached to the word :—i. e., a lover of the most 
comprehensive forms of democracy, and the dem- 
agogues hoped to see arise in him at the full time 
a zealous tribune. These, however, while pullin 
down the high, habitually flatter the low ; and 
them Giusti never flattered ; he held up to scorn 
and condemnation the weakness of the one side, 
as he did the insolence of the other. Italy was 
the end of every thought with him, and dear 
above all, and he was truly grieved to see the 
divisions of parties which arose before the revo- 
lution, and foretold to an observant eye the dis- 
sensions to come. . ° ; 


He was more prone to faith than to illusions; 
I mean, that he had greater trust in principle 
than in men, of whom he knew thoroughly the 
defects and weaknesses ; yet he was not what 
you would call a pessimist, nor even a political 
exclusive. His verses will live as the best pic- 
ture of the manners of his times ; of the political 
passions, and, so to speak, the inflammatory 
humors, of the society in which he moved. The 
sects (secret societies) and their followers he 
hated, hoping no good from them, but only mis- 
fortune for the country. He knew intuitively 
their incapacity to produce anything, and painted 
them truly, when he called them mules for their 
obstinacy and barrenness. 

His satire never descended to personalities, 
except when aimed at the occupants of high 
places, and then not from envy of their power, 





but so far as their public station brought them. 
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within the jurisdiction of general criticism. . . 
His verses aided not a little in preparing the 
Italian movement, and became popular in spite 
of the censorship. Of this there were proofs 
even in the bosom of Lombardy, notwithstanding 
the anxious Fg ge of the Austrian police. 

. . . His death was not one of the least 
misfortunes which accompanied or followed close 
upon the memorable defeat of Italy. — Gualterio, 
part ii., chap. 44. 


This sketch, which many of his admirers 
would consider as scarcely doing justice to the 
Tuscan poet, will give the English reader an 
idea of his general scope and characteristic 
qualities. 

It is not, however, very easy to classify him 
ag a writer, or to give a notion of his poems 
by description or designation. When their 
mes as circulated in manuscript, the 
publication of the foreign spurious editions, and 
some relaxation of the rules in the censorship, 
led him first to print a collection, he gave 
them no other than the modest name of 
** Verses.”” We may call them lyrical sat- 
ires. 

The class to which these poems belong is 
one which has not, at least of late years, been 


common in England. Attempts, indeed, have | be 


not been wanting, but some time has passed 
since real poetic genius has cared to manifest 
itself in this form. An admirable facility 
and humor characterize the versified politics 
of the author of the Twopenny Post Bag, and 
some of these assume the lyric form; but 
,they do not come up to the idea of lyrical 
. satire, either in depth of feeling, in passion, 
: im ironic force, or in beauty. The only polit- 
ieal verses which have of late years excited 
,mach attention, were those contributed to the 
. cause of disorder by the patriots of the Na- 
: tion. Like their authors, these poems met 
with somewhat more indulgence than they 
merited. They were indifferent enough, 
: thou decidedly more successful than the 
rebellion to which they incited. In fact, in 
a really free country, all the multiplied shapes 
of” free. discussion supersede the necessity, 
without-exactly performing the functions of a 
aatirical poet. A song can be remembered 
and can‘¢irculate even where the censorship 
Iéaves ‘bignks in the journal, or where a 
stricter inapection prohibits not | speech, 
but even. such evidence of silenced speech. 
There is indeed a degree of tyranny, under 
which verse and prose, the speech of the 
., debates, and'the mot of the saloons, are alike 
silenced by am impartial because all-reachin 
terrorism. : But the state of things in whic 
society is, and the leading article is not, has 
often been regarded as the very state in which 
« the epigram. of. conversation is most in de- 
mand, and consequently most fully supplied. 
The commercial principle is verified even in 
. the jairy man of witticisms, and a 
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.| similar principle may in some degree apply to 


the yet subtler essence of poetry. A poet, 
indeed, is born, and it is fortunately as im- 
ible as it would be undesirable, to pre- 
scribe rules for the birth of this or that. kind 
of poet or poetry. The spirit does not always 
come when it is called for ; you cannot create 
it by calling ; but if it is there, it is the more 
likely to come because it is called for. 
Accordingly, it is not in England that we 
can look for any parallel to Giusti in any 
writings which may seem, by comparison, to 
illustrate his style and character as a poet. 
The two contemporary writers who most 
— resemble him, are Béranger in France. 
and Heine in Germany. To Béranger in 
particular he has been compared, not only as 
to a similar writer, but as to his prototype 
and model. Yet he would form a most in- 
correct conception of Giusti who should 
attempt to create one to himself out of his 
recollections of Béranger or of Heine. These 
names are mentioned, not so much to illustrate 
his individual character as to express the class 
to which he belongs. Of the two, widely as 
they differ, he he more nearly in 
form and style to Béranger ; yet no view can 
e more incorrect than that which regards 
him as having made the French poet his 
model. Italian critics disclaim even the 
similarity ; we concur with them in rejecting 
altogether the idea of plagiarism or copying. 
Giusti is thoroughly Italian; far too em- 
pavely Italian to be regarded as an 
talianized Béranger. He had undoubtedly 
read Béranger ; and the influence of a great 
contemporary writer is necessarily felt more 
or ee men of genius, and sometimes 
manifested in their works. It will be most 
directly and naturally displayed, of course, by 
those whom similarity of genius or circum- 


stances directs into the same line of composi- 
tion, unless they should, as is sometimes the 
case, studiously avoid any likeness, however 


natural, and so perhaps sacrifice some real 
beauty to the possible suspicion of plagia- 
rism. To this extent, and no more, does 
Giusti remind us of Béranger. The two have 
indeed common to them this consequence of 
their genuine worth as poets — that many of 
their simplest verses, though devoted only to 
subjects of contemporary interest, will outlive 
the more ambitious efforts on higher themes 
of most or all their poetic rivals. But 
Béranger in no way bears to Giusti the 
relation of the master ina school in which 
Giusti is a pupil. 

‘The real master, the constant study, we 
will not say the model, of the Tuscan poet, 
was a far 5 ae than Béranger ; the bitterest 
of political satirists, the greatest perhaps, 
= sn of European poets —the Florentine 

ante. 


We shall not be misunderstood as advancing 
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for him a claim which he would have himself 
treated as sacrilege —a claim to any station 
on that level, where the voice of mankind has 
throned almost unapproached L’Altissimo 

_ Poeta. But this much may be truly said, 
that the devoted student of Dante was a 
learner from Dante ; and in particular that he 
had learnt from him that great merit, almost 
lost among his countrymen of modern times 
—the merit of condensation. In him, more 
than in any recent Italian writer, do we find 
the short description, which, as it were, em- 
phatically outlives the object, the single line 
which brands, the single indelible epithet 
which recalls, and seems to comprise, the 
character. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
Giusti is a persenal satirist. His satire, as 
is observed by Gualterio, in the passage 
which we have quoted, never assailed in- 
dividuals, except such as by their high place 
were necessarily public characters, and there- 
fore proper objects for criticism. And ‘ to 
them, as to the people, he was more liberal of 
censure than of praise.” Let these italicized 
words be noted. Giusti, as we shall hereafter 
see more fully, flatteredno one. The triumph 
of the popular cause raised up for him no idol. 
A demagogue in his eyes might be as hateful 
as a vigorous tyrant, as ridiculous as an effete 
despot, and would meet with similar or 
sharper treatment. 

His poetry, simple and even severe in its 
form, yet constructed with the most careful 
selection of words and attention to versifica- 
tion, assuming, when possible, the plainest 
and most popular expressions of the Tuscan 
dialect, condensed, vivid, familiar, was, in the 
strongest sense of the word, original. The 
novelty of the means which he employed con- 
sistently enforced the directly practical char- 
acter of his object. Attacking falsehood and 
conventions, he used no conventional lan- 

uage. In the strongest language of common 
ife, he told his countrymen how base, how 
hateful, was much of the life around them. 
Perhaps we might truly describe him by say- 
ing that very few poets have been less of 
‘* versifiers.”” Nothing is ever put in for mere 
ornament ; the exact words are used for the 
exact thought ; thought and language are not 
separable; they are interfused and one. 
This union in its various degrees characterizes 
all poetry worth the name ; in perfection, it 
is found only in the highest ; its presence, or 
absence, is the easiest and most infallible test 
by which to distinguish versified common- 
place from genuine poetry; it is certainly 
among the prominent characteristics of 
Giusti. He was not a careless writer, be- 
cause he was natural ; he was a consummate, 
all the more because not a conventional, 
artist. 

Holding that Italian had been corrupted by 
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recent writers through the intermixture of 
foreign terms, he used, whenever it was pos- 
sible, the spoken or vernacular phrase and 
idiom in preference to book language. ‘* Oth- 
ers,” as he said, “ put on their dress coats 
whenever they sit down to write; I take off 
my frock coat and put on a blouse.’”’ His 
consequently frequent use of purely Tuscan 
words and idioms, combined with the neces- 
sarily allusive nature of satirical writing, 
makes him for foreign readers a singularly 
difficult author. This character is the main 
cause of the hitherto limited circulation of 
his works in England; and it will probably 
continue to prevent them from becoming, so 
to speak, popular out of Italy. Of the Read. 
ing peculiarity of his style of thought, the 
deep seriousness which underlies his hearty 
ridicule, his biographer gives, in a passage 
which we translate, perhaps as an idea 
as can be given by mere description. 


Giusti laughs indeed, and that so powerfully, 
that woe be to him who is smitten by that im- 
mortal ridicule ; but in the midst of the song 
rushing clothed in gladness from the soul of the 
poet, ever and anon one word of profound melan- 
choly slips involuntarily over the chords of his 
lyre, and draws a momentary veil of sadness over 
the brilliant gleam of his smile, with such effect 
that the reader, utterly lost in the fresh senti- 
ment which he experiences, without being able 
to explain it to himself, can only exclaim, in 
this intoxication of his feelings, That is sublime ! 
Giusti weeps and laughs at once ; his smile is 
born of his melancholy ; and through that alone 
can it be explained and rendered intelligible and 
plain. 


All earnest irony is bora of this conflict of 
deep feelings; the smile may in part express 
contempt perhaps, or a sense of the vanity of 
things, but the root of it is sadness and indig- 
nation which can find no adequate direct ex- 
pression. In his own beautiful words — 


In quanta guerra di pensier mi pone 
Questo che par sorriso ed é dolore ! 


It was not among mere laughers that Giusti 
sought his audience; he wished them to be 
more fit, though they might therefore be 
few. ‘If your tendency is only to amuse- 
ment,’’ he says to his reader, in a short and 
most characteristic preface to one edition of 
his works, ‘‘ do not go beyond this ; for 
a laugh springing from melancholy —_— 
senile stick in your throat; and I should be 
sorry for that, both on your account and my 
own.” 

This depth of feeling it was, which at once 
sharpened the edge of that trenchant ridicule, 
and raised the poet into the element of true 
lyric passion. This, combined with the 
singular force of his expressions and brief 
vividness of his imagery, renders Giusti not 
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less superior to all modern Italian writers as 
a lyric poet, than he is unique as a satirist : 
if we are not to admit one doubtful exception 
in the single poem ‘ Il Cinque Maggio.’ 

It will be seen, from what has been said, 
how intimately connected are the uliar 
character of this poet and the circumstances 
of his time. The more naturally will our 
notice of his works blend itself with some 
account of his life, and of the Italy in which 
he was born. For the former the biography 
named at the head of our article furnishes 
some, though hardly satisfactory, materials. 

It is somewhat meagre us to facts, and 
deficient in traits or anecdotes, and in those 
life-like touches which — in real presence 
the subject of a narrative before us, and make 
us-know the man, or at least form the idea of 
him, as he lives in the memory of his friends. 
He was born in May, 1809, at a castle in the 
Val di Nievole, near the high road from 
Florence to Pescia, with which place his 
family were connected as rich proprietors. 
Among them was at least one man of con- 
siderable eminence —his grandfather Giu- 
seppe Giusti, the friend and minister of justice 
to the refurming Archduke Leopold, one of 
the princes who, at the head of small states, 
have achieved something like greatness. 

We catch glimpses of a lively, clever, spir- 
ited boy, difficult to manage, ‘ di spirito irre- 


quieto e vivacissimo,’’ growing happily up 
into youth; learning not too much of Latin, 
and no Greek —a neglect of opportunities 
which (be it — afterwards regretted, 


and tried to repair earnest study of the 
Latin classics. Finally, he is sent to the 
University of Pisa with the object of studying 
law — an object which, in his case, as in that 
of other Italian poets, from the time of Pe- 
trarch duwnwards, was destined to merge in 
other aspirations. He was, we fear, no ver 
steady student of the Pandects ; he “ crammed” 
oa is his own word, as good an 
talian as English college-phrase) for his ex- 
amination in a fortnight. But he has left us in 
the verses entitled ‘* Memorie di Pisa,” those 
happy touches and records of his college life, 
which prove that to him, as to many others, 
its indirect were worth more than its direct 
influences. Every one who has himself been 
a collegian, must read these verses with a 
pleasure more than half melancholy. ** I too 
was once in Arcadia.’’ There is adeep truth 
and tenderness in the tone in which Giusti 
recalls those four happy years spent without 
care ; the days, the nights, “‘ smoked away” 
in free gladness, in laughter, in uninterrupted 
talk, the aspirations, the free, open-heurted 
converse, as it was then, of some who are 
not now disguised as formal worldlings ; ull the 
delights of that life, whether at Cumbridge or 
at Pisa, which comes not again. All that 
was to be had, all that was to be enjoyed from 
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converse with the world around him, Giusti 
made his own; and if he somewhat neglected 
the Pandects, he familiarized himself with 
the classical writers whose value he was now 
more capable of appreciating. Virgil, Horace, 
and Dante were his most familiar studies. 
After the usual course, he left Pisa, and 
settled himself in the capital, Florence, as a 
law-student in the chambers of Capoquidi, a 
noted advocate, since Minister of Grace and 
Justice. 

One can fangy that his relations hoped to 
see another Giuseppe Giusti great in jurispru- 
dence, under another Leopold; but he had a 
different destiny before him. We can suppose 
him entering into the world with at least a 
fair allowance of the common youthfal dispo- 
sition to quarrel with mucheof its cold formal- 
ism and smooth-faced quackery. And the 
Italian world, as he saw it, contained more 
than the ordinary proportion of iniquities 
against which sucha spirit could not but 
rebel. Of the Italy of Giusti’s opening man- 
hood — the Italy of Gregory XVI. — so much 
has lately been said, that it is unnecessary to 
dwell more than summarily on the subject 
now. 

The great wave of the French revolution 
— over Italy as over the rest of Europe, 

urying the old landmarks, It subsided, and 
they generally reappeared, so far as territorial 
divisions were concerned, The shadow of a 
King of Rome vanished, and the States of the 
Church passed again under the worst of human 
governments. The Austrians held Lombardy, 
with the addition of Venice; in several other 
states, modified by a certain amount of cutting 
and carving, the old Houses reéntered un- 
taught and unimproved. The people had not, 
any more than their rulers, learnt to correct 
some of their most characteristic faults; but 
the great deluge had destroyed much, and had 
left something behind it. The Italians had 
borne their share in historic events, if not as 
freemen, yet as the subjects of an energetic 
will. They had shown that under good Tead- 
ing they cvuld be soldiers ; and they 
saw, with the feeling which might be ex- 
pected, that the first act of liberated Europe 
was to fling them back into the old dull servi- 
tude. They remonstrated vainly: they ac- 
— in a resistless necessity.. But, from 

815 onwards, ideas not conducive to the per- 
manence of such governments as Italy saw 
restored, were fermenting in many minds. On 
the other hand, the weakest and worst of the 
restored governments could adopt so much of 
modern progress as consisted in a keener and 
more extensive spy-system, and ina greatly 
increased political activity of the police. The 
old veneration, even the old acquiescence, 
were gone, mutual distrust and hatred re- 
mained. Bad governors and disaffected sub- 
jects were the staple of the Peninsula. 
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In 1820, as in 1830, attempts were made 
in various States of Italy to right themselves 
against their governments. These movements, 
in general the original work of ‘ sects,” or 
secret societies, met, and indeed merited, far 
less universal response from the people than 
the movement of 1848; neither had the Ital- 
jans, as a mass, been familiarized then, as 
now, with the ideas of freedom. Still they 
were, to a certain extent, successful. Naples 
and the Romagna showed themselves at least 
able to obtain some concessions against their 

vernments, and possibly to maintain them, 
fad the matter been left to themselves, as in 
mere justice it ought to have been. But Aus- 
tria, encamped in Lombardy, cannot afford 
to be just, and therefore Austria stepped in. 
She, ‘‘ the sword, of which the Pope is the 
cross,’’ once and again struck down Italian 
freedom. She sanctioned, by restoring, the 
local tyrannies ; she justly identified her name 
with the great or petty oppressions she up- 
held. The subjects submitted because they 
could not resist ; except in the crowd of offi- 
cials, the governments had no supporters, no 
real friends. All that authority and power 
of government which, in a walbanmeauhentir 


munity, men have a natural tendency to re- 
spect and venerate, became included for the 
educated Italian in two words of bitter hatred 
and contempt. At home was the “ birro,”’ 


and over the frontier was the ‘ Tedesco.” 
To those alone who forget what Austria has 
done, in various instances, for Italy, can the 
now universal anti-Austrian sentiment appear 
unfounded or unreasonable. The bare state- 
ment of historical facts conveys a charge which 
adinits of no answer. 

Those English readers who wish to see the 
indictment, article by article, drawn and 
served up with irresistible force, will find the 
task performed for them in Muzzini’s cele- 
brated letter to Sir James Graham ; and will 
find, too, that, on this point at least, the re- 
publican and the constitutionalist are one. 
According to Gualterio, and all other [talian 
writers, it was not until after 1830 that the 
idea of independence took any real hold, that 
is, not until after it had been practically 
found that Austrian rule in Lombardy meant 
force at hand to overwhelin any effort at im- 
proving the local governments. The cry of 
‘* Independence” in Italy was anything but a 
factitious clamor, a fancy got up by book- 
men ; it was the expression of a want, taught 
by a bitter experienve, Unfortunately, the 
apprehensiun of a truth does not necessaril 
give the strength or virtue required to put it 
into practice. That takes a further school- 
ing; but that, too, may be perfected with 
time. 

In the general quiescence of the Peninsula 
detween 1830 and 1845, an interval was given 
éo its rulers which might have been a precious 
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one. How they used it, not to remove, but to 
aggravate, the causes of complaint, all readers 
of Farini know. They too know that the gro- 
tesque absurdities and exceeding pettinesses 
of such misgovernment were almost as marked 
as its iniquities. The social and political 
fabric was something, as Giusti’s biographer 
says, with some point, between a babyhouse 
and a bastile. On this state of things Giusti’s 
Italian critics picture him to us as looking 
with deliberate regard. He saw, say they, 
that it was irremediable, except by destruction, 
and accepting the principle, ‘* Destroy in 
order to rebuild,” he looked round for a weap- 
on to aid in the work of overthrowing, and 
found one which he adapted carefully to that 
end, in his peculiar form of satire. 

No man, we may observe, really lays out 
his career for himself as thuse who, after the 
events, speculate on his life, lay it out for 
him. Nor did Giusti, probably, more than 
others, foresee from the beginning, and re- 
solve upon the course in which circumstances 
and his genius conducted him. The youn 
student of Pisa did not say to himself, “f 
will be what Niccolini is not, what Farini is 
not ; I will be, and that in a new and untried 
way, the poet of my generation, the voice 
liberal Italy.”” But he felt towards the evil 
which he saw as Dante felt, and as all men 
ought to feel, but as too many of the country- 
men of Dante have yet to learn to feel; that 
is, as towards a thing which ought to be 
attacked and destroyed ; and that instinct of 
truth, that preference for reality over con- 
vention which is one of the indications of a 
masculine genius, led him, when he wished 
to write on modern politics, to do so directly 
und without disguise. He did not attempt 
to remove his subject to a distance, either of 

lace or time ; he did not attempt to idealize 
it. Thus he has not produced an Arnaldo di 
Brescia ; but he has produced, in the ‘+ Cor- 
onation,” in ‘‘ Gingeliino,” in the ‘Terra 
dei Morti,”’ verses which will outlast and out- 
weigh a score of Arnaldos, 

Among the great variety of Giusti's com- 
positions, we are necessarily led to select, for 
more special notice, such as from the nature 
of the subject have the most general interest, 
and are most calculated for appreciation by 
others than the countrymen of the writer. 
Our attentiun will be thus directed rather to 
the properly political than to the social speci- 
mens of his satire. Emphatically character- 
istic, and invaluable alike as poems and as 

ictures of society as are, for instance, ‘I 

rindisi” and ‘* La Scritta,”’ they appeal less 
feelingly and immediately to transalpine 
readers than do the odes dealing with the 
wider events and passions which create the 
history of the world. 

Reluctantly, therefore, with these few words 
of commendation and apology to [talians, who 
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might otherwise think that one of their poet's 
. Varieties had escaped due recognition, we 
pass by the poems of the social class, al- 
though they combine a curious accuracy of 
costume and interior — painting with bursts 
of high lyrical tone, and a grave, bitter, Dant- 
esque irony. One especial example only of 
the last quality we must name in the con- 
cluding of the ‘* Scritta,’’ where the 
profligate rs ruined noble, who has just 
signed the marriage contract (scritta) with the 
uninviting daughter of the low-born usurer, 
while half disposed to repent of and recede 
from the bargain which he has made of titles 
against gold, falls into a dream, in which he 
sees his own family tree, and far back in the 
middle ages its real founder, a usurer of the 
lowest and vilest kind, surpassing in iniquity 
and harshness his destined father-in-law, by 
far more than all the superiority of old times 
over new. This worthy describes, in verses 
which really read like a portion of a sup- 

ressed canto of the Inferno devoted to ple- 

ian iniquities and punishments, what he 
was, through what stupendous deeds of cheat- 
ing and extortion he rose from vile need to 
viler wealth, and how his descendants bought 
from a ducal or vice-regal tyrant the quarter- 
ings which, through a line of slothful profli- 
gates, have come down to their worthy rep- 
resentative, the dreamer. The final moral, 
of course, is rather of the cynical than the 
sentimental kind. ‘‘ Take her, blockhead that 
you are, and be thankful; she is as good as 
you any day.”’ 


Perchi ti penti, o bestia cortigiana ? 
Prendi dell’ usurier, prendi la figlia, 
Che siam tutti d’un pelo e d’una lana. 


The powers of Giusti as a writer of occa- 
sional verses were naturally known to his 
friends both at the university and in the cap- 
ital, long before he had attained the age of 
six and twenty. The verses, however, on the 
death of the Emperor Francis, which took 
place in 1845, appear to have been the first 
of his political compositions generally cir- 
culated with a certain restricted publicity, 
not in print, but in manuscript. They are 
those entitled, from the two commencing 
words, ‘‘ Dies Irae.” In spite of the solemn 
name and introduction, this poem is by no 
‘means of a dirgelike or wailing, much less of 
@ panegyric character. It is bitter and strong 
— conveying, in language neither ver 
courtly nor very reverent, the various senti- 
ments with which different individuals and 
classes might be expected to receive the dis- 
pensation. Kings and princes mourn, at least 
with their hats; court, army, church, and 
police are ready for a new oath ; the court 
orator (an Italian is named) bleats out his 
panegyric ; but those rascals, the Carbonari, 
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exult — nor does the Pole weep for the death 
of the Cossack’s ally : 


But the greedy Scythian savage 
Turns an eye of hungry ravage 
On the gorgeous obsequies ; 
As a gaunt hyena prowling 
Scents afar, with long-drawn howling, 
Where a brother’s carcass lies. 


The signs of the times are shortly reviewed, 
as favorable to freedom. England has her 
share ; she is turning out her tories. 


Sir John Bull, propagatore 
Delle macchine a vapore, 
Manda i tory a rotoli. 


From an anticipation in this tone, half 
ironic, of a liberal millennium over the world, 
the poet s to the sad and true conclu- 
sion: ‘‘ For us Italians nothing is changed, 
except the name of our master; nothing new, 
except the personal identity of the wearer of 
the crown.’’ A conclusion clenchingly ex- 
pressed by a reference to the habitual form 
of announcement that Pope has succeeded 
Pope in the immutable sovereignty of St. 
Peter. 

Ma silenzio, odo il cannone — 
Non-é nulla — altro Padrone — 
Habemus Pontificen. 


This, though far from equal to many of his 
later poems, contains lines not unworthy of 
being ranked with them. But the sensation 
which it produced is in part to be attributed 
to the novel diction and style in which the 
unknown author presented to his countrymen 
his thoughts on political matters. Here was 
& poem on modern politics, calling things and 
persons by their every-day names; not pre- 
senting in a scholar-like disguise, only to be 

netrated by the aid of some scholarship and 

istorical knowledge, the hopes and fears of 
the nineteenth century, under names and 
costumes borrowed from the thirteenth or 
sixteenth, but speaking of contemporary events 
in contemporary language. The style, more- 
over, was studious as little of ornament as of 
disguise, plain, short, strong, and emphatic- 
ally ee: ironical, rather than abusive ; 
brief and bitter, rather than eloquent and 


a: condensing, not —— passion. 
le 


n all these respects the verses differed from 

what Italians were used to meet with; and 
we can guess, without being told it, the kind 
of timid admiration, the hesitating recogni- 
tion, both of the patriotism and the poetry, 
with which the first verses of Giusti were 
received by the literary circles of Italy, the 
followers of Niccolini and Manzoni. It was 
not long, however, before the claim of the 
poet to the attention of his countrymen was 
to be put forth in a stronger and more unde- 
niable form. 
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whe Stivale, or “* Boot,’’ was among those 
which attracted most early attention. It isa 
humorous and pointed sketch of the fortunes 
of Italy. The poor boot relates how it has 
= from leg to leg, through a series of 
arcenous wearers ; how much misuse, patch- 
ing, unprofitable wear and tear it has under- 


gone in the service of these unrighteous 
owners. 


Worst of all are the priests, who have worn me 
spitefully and without discretion ; and great is 
my grudge at certain blockheads of poets who 
have countenanced their manner of walk ; as if 
the decretals did not especially forbid their wear- 
ing boots (i. e., possession of temporal dominion). 
Wretched, worm-eaten, mouldy as I am, long I 
needed some fitting leg to wear me and have 
right done to me: 


No German’s leg or Frenchman’s — understand — 
I would be worn by one of my own land. 


Once there was a great chief, ‘‘ un certo Sere,”’ 
who might have boasted that he had in me the 
strongest and best boot within the world’s map ; 
if he had not been so bent on rambling too far ; 
as he would do,* until — 


Alas! that snow-storm caught him far astray, 
And froze his limbs, and stopped his walk midway. 


The expense of mending me will be great ; the 
repair must be total; for Heaven’s sake take 
care to whom you entrust it, not as now, to 
artists who work into it all manner of colors ; 
Imperial, Neapolitan, &c. 

And look — this bit of blue — how ill it matches 
With red-and-white, and black-and-yellow there ; 
I’m a mere Harlequin of shreds and patches ; 

If you would really put me in repair, 

Make me, with loving zeal and sense to aid, 

All of one piece and one prevailing shade. 


In that case it is finely intimated that the 
kick of the boot will be a serious matter to 
any insolent provoker of the same. 

e have named the Boot, because with 
Italians generally it appears to be a favorite. 
There are intrinsic defects in an allegory of 
this nature, which perhaps, rather than any 
want of skill in the execution, prevent our 
rating it very high among Giusti’s poems. 
Far superior to it, and inferior to nothing 
with which it can be com , is another 
poem, of we believe about the same date, the 
*¢ Girella.”? The name, and the dedication, 
‘To the blessed soul of Signor Talleyrand,”’ 
explain the subject of this singular, most 
eflective, and most bitter satire. It is a 
sketch, as proceeding from his own mouth, in 
an after-dinner song, when the heart was 
opened by wine, of the ideal ‘ Girella’’ or 
weathercock of modern politics on a grand 
scale. Those to whom Giusti is a sealed 
book, must imagine to themselves such a 
string as never was put together before of 


* Bonaparte he would set out, &c. 
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creeds and causes, and leaders, all faithfully 
followed while strong, all in turn betrayed 
when weak; of professions made, recanted, 
and remade, with equal satisfaction and profit ; 
in fine, of all the possible proteiform trans- 
formations of an absolute and impartial ego- 
tism, true to itself always, and to no thing or 
person else in the world. 

We dare not attempt to translate it; no 
translation could give even a faint reflection 
of the force and simplicity of the short, sharp, 
pointed, stinging verses, in which is described 
the career of the alternate enthusiast of the 
revolution, and the loyalist of the restoration, 
the irreligious church-robber, the pious Chris- 
tian, the impartial eulogist of ‘* Pitt, Robes- 

ierre, Na son Pio Sesto e Settimo, Murat, 
Fra Diavolo, Il Re Nasone, Mosca e Marengo :’’ 
in fine, the man who, come what will, falls 
ever on his legs, and upright. 


Mangiando i frutti 
Del mal di tutti. 


Every country has had its Vicars of Bray, 
and celebrated them probably in some form or 
other, but this poem is the perfection of its 
kind. It is not to be taken as personal, be- 
yond what is necessarily implied in its dedica- 
tion to the most notoriously versatile of mod- 
ern politicians. It would be equally good 
were the absolute consistency of Prince Talley- 
rand, through the score of governments which 
he served, demonstrated and admitted ; or had 
he never existed. It is not a satire on an 
eminent Frenchman, it is a passionate address 
to the countrymen and contemporaries of the 
writer, against the prevalent vices of the age, 
cold indifference to principle, and the worship 
of selfish gain, Even its moral is more direct 
than that of most satires, and Giusti, had he 
written the ‘‘ Girella’’ only, would have stood 
as a teacher above many lengthier muralists. 
A figure, self-clothed with the bitterest con- 
tempt and ridicule, is held up by the poet to 
his hearers, addressing to the conscience of 
each some such ap as the following: — 
“This, where truth and honor are ignored, 
and principle put aside from interest, this is 
success, base enough, wicked enough, 
unprincipled enough, and you too may suc- 
ceed. Such is the world, and such is the 
time. But do you wish to succeed at the 
price of being like this ?’’ 

No country and no time is above the need 
of such lessons, but in this, as in other cases, 
Giusti wrote in the main for Italy. She too 
had — what misgoverned country has not ?— 
no lack of minor ‘ Girellas’’ (the waiters on 
Providence of ill-administered bureaucracies), 
whom this satire lashed in general, and the 
result is said by his, we fear, too sanguine 
biographer to have been a practical improve- 
ment; at any rate, he does a service now and 
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hereafter, who makes us hate vice by making 
us see it as it is. 

In a graver, though scarcely-in truth more 
serious tone, is one of his most famous odes, 
that on the Coronation of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand, in Milan, in the year 1838. The event 
itself, and the manner of its celebration, are 
sternly noted by the historian Gualterio, un- 
der a title appropriately coupling ‘La Cor- 
ruzione Lonbarda e l’Incoronazione.” Amid 
a profuse expenditure caused by the rivalry of 
splendor between the Viennese court and the 
wealthy nobles of Milan, amid shows of every 
kind, military and civic, aided and colored by 
an exercise of cheap clemency, a kind of 
profitable frenzy of local loyalty, or at least 
what served for such, was got up for the time. 
Such stage effects of pompous worship, such 
effervescences of prostration before crowned or 
uncrowned tyrants, on whichever side of the 
Alps, whether at Milan or at Grenoble, are 
easily got up; and perhaps of all the forms 
of human baseness there is none which it is 
so hard for a sterner virtue to regard with 
forgiving charity. Giusti perhaps did not try 
to do so. With the oppressors he felt that he 
did well to be angry, even to death, and he 
would have made his countrymen feel with 
him. Accordin + says Gualterio, “ this de- 
lirium of the 4 ilanese inspired Giuseppe 
Giusti with perhaps the noblest satire that 
ever flowed from that pen, alas! too soon lost 
to his country.”’ In whatever Italian there 
existed a relic of the nobleness of the past, a 
smouldering hope for the future, his feelings, 
on viewing this combination of false splendor 
and real degradation, found a perfect utter- 
ance in these verses. 

Of some part of the “* Coronation”? we have 
attempted to give an English version, in 
which, it is right to observe, the metre has 
not been exattly followed. In the original, 
the sketches of the various princes of Italy 
who are supposed to bow before the [Imperial 
throne, are singularly pointed and condensed. 
Such lines as that which describes the King 
of Naples, 


Il Lazzarone Paladino infermo, 


cling where they are thrown, and become 
roverbial. Mental character and outward 
orm are seized and dashed off with one 
stroke. Every word hits, and every word en- 
hances the effect of the othérs, and the em- 
— exactness of the unflattering portrait. 
t will be seen that the sketch of Charles 


Albert naturally delineates that prince as he 


7 to Italian liberals between 1830 and 
1840 ; as the presumed betrayer of the liberal 
cause in 1820, earning his pardon from the 
Holy Alliance, first by serving it as a soldier 
in Spain at the storming of the Trocadero, and 
next by persecuting liberals at home. Charles 
Albert lived to merit and to receive from 
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Giusti, as from other wise and good Italians, 
a different judgment. We are bound to note, 
since the histurian Gualterio has thought it 
necessary to defend his hero the king against 
the implied charge of servility, that the poet's 
second-sight misled him when it showed the 
King of Sardinia bending before the Imperial 
footstool. Charles Albert actually absented 
himself from the coronation at Milan, a step 
of somewhat marked character, which at- 
tracted notice at the time. The commence- 
ment reminds us of one of the rough old wood- 
cut frontispieces so dear to childhood, repre- 
senting a full parliament of the beasts, at the 
head of some of Aisop’s fables. 


THE CORONATION. 


The Lion King, who keeps us slaves —to him 
May God preserve sound stomach, claws, and 
limb : 
The herd of meaner crowned ones —sleek, dis- 
sembling, 
Foxes and conies trembling — 
Around him cluster, and with low-drooped locks, 
Cry to the sovereign shearer of the flocks, 
** We, Father, in thy name, at second hand, 
Will closely clip the land.’’ 
Lo, first to soil in dust his servile knees 
The yellow conscience-jaundiced Piedmontese ; 
Who purged the short mistake that made him hero 
So well at Trocadero. 
O Carbonari, yours, ye knew him well, 
Your Prince, who dragged you to the block, the 
cell, 
He now maintains in the true king-like tone 
‘The oaths of Twenty-one. 
With trailing cloak behind sweeps blustering in 
The feeble Lazzarone Paladin. 
This year Palermo knew in him again 
The old and cruel strain. 


The satirist does not forget to notice in the 
case of the ‘* Sacripant’’ of Naples, two char- 
acteristic accompaniments of Legitimist Ab- 
solutism, the martinet passion for drilling, 
and the popular piece of scandal which at- 
tributes to a ‘* Zoccolante,’’ or begging friar, 
the doubtful honor of a parental relation to 
the monarch. 


What wouldst, King Sacripant, with arms and 
thunder ? ’ 
With that great fist wouldst smite the heavens 
asunder ? 
Have done, thou ape of heroes, in thy jowl 
We read the friar-like soul. 
The Tuscan Morpheus follows slack and slow, 
With poppy-wreaths and lettuce on his brow, 
Who in pursuit of immortality 
Drains bogs and pockets dry. 
With law and land statistics without number, 
He lulls his languid people into slumber ; 
And when his grandsire most he imitates 
Scrapes something from his States. 


The comparative indulgence shown in the 
preceding stanzas to the well-meaning statiz- 
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tical and marsh-draining archduke, contrasts 
well with the grave and bitter censure be- 
stowed on Maria Louisa of Parma, and with 
the light but exquisite felicity of the stroke 
with which is hit off the gay intruder amid 
serious despots, ‘* Di Lucca il Protestante 
Don Giovanni.’’ ‘This, like the ‘* Lazzarone- 
Paladin”? above, recalls the comprehensive 
and exhaustive compound names given by 
Mirabeau — the ‘* Grandison Cromwell,’’ for 
instance, of which Mr. Carlyle truly says, 
“Write a volume on the man, and, if you 
can, say more.”’ 


To whispered scoffs, that fill the guilty place, 
She, the degraded, turns her shameless face — 
She, who consoled, in true Vienna style, 

The Corsican’s exile. 
Gay ’midst the grave contrivers of our ruin, 
Trips in our Lucca’s Protestant Don Juan ; 
In the long carte of tyrants, lo, a dish 

That ’s neither flesh nor fish. 


Here we omit a few stanzas. The repre- 
sentative of Modena, of course, is not want- 
ing. ‘The ill-conditioned Joshua, of the 
House of Este,’’ who, between cruelty and 
crude logic, thinks he can stop the sun in 
heaven. The only one absent is Pope Greg- 
ory, and to him, after a satirical notice of 
the falling off in the Purgatorial revenues, the 
poet turns with a serious appeal; the ve 
appeal which, some years later, events ad- 
dressed to his successor, and to which for a 
time the world hoped Pius was capable of 
worthily responding. ‘*Speak the word; if 
you do not, others will.’’ It is hardly nec- 
essary to remind our readers that the iron 
crown of Lombardy is popularly said to be 
made of the nails ofthe true cross. In the 

assionate exhortation to the Lombards which 
vllows, Legnano, the great battle in which 
the Lombard cities overthrew the Emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa, appropriately finds a 
place. 


O destined thou to keep alive and free 
The sacred stem of Christ’s most holy tree, 
Bring back in peace, what was so rich and great, 
The Gospel’s poor estate. 
Thy doubting, wretched children — give them rest 
Beneath thy garments, meek and humbly drest : 
First from thyself, then from our tyrants, tear 
The mask of fraud ye wear. 
Or if thy wish be still but as of old, 
To drink Power’s cup, and curse her foes for gold, 
Then through these crowds a stronger voice shall 
i ae 
** This crown, which makes your king, 
Not from those nails of holiest renown, ; 
As wild tales tell, was forged this iron crown ; 
"Christ gave not to be tools of wrongs and lies 
is Passion’s mystic ties. 
Not from the ploughshare blest, whose peaceful 
birth 
Made demigods the patriarchs of our earth — 
This crown was twisted from the robber-swords 
Of ruthless Northern hordes, 
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O Latin'race! for whom those low-bent knees ? 
Your Lord is heir to those old tyrannies ; 
Around your feet are clanking chains of shame — 
Their iron is the same. 
Lo, you are here — look around upon your num- 
bers ! 
Rush on the hirelings : — waken from your slum- 


TS 5 
Flash in your tyrant’s eyes with fearless band 
A different-tempered brand — 
Steel of that furnace whence Legnano’s swords 
Reaped the full harvest of barbaric hordes, 
Even as the cycle on the autumn plain 
Reaps the full sheaves of grain.’’ 
Ah me — the people hears — yet looks askance : 
Turns to mock fights its glad and foolish glance : 
And gives the German columns, rushing, firing, 
Its stupid cheers admiring. 
The people — no — the giddy guilty swarms, 
Nursed and corrupted in luxurious harms, 
The scum of nations that from Europe drains 
Down to the Lombard plains : 
Hired actors, decked with servile diadems, 
Sham wreaths of laurel, and sham sets of gems ; 
And liveried hounds, that smirch their gilt attire 
With fawning in the mire ; 
And Folly’s slaves in fashionable hosts, 
Worn by false pleasure to the ghosts of ghosts ; 
And padded grandsires, with galvanic grins 
Aping their children’s sins ; 
All like the madman, who in brainless craze 
Laughs while the clothes upon his shoulders 
blaze, 
And murders with his fist, in frenzied ire, 
Him who would quench the fire. 


With this hitter description and frightfully 
forcible simile the poem concludes. Through- 
out, as in the last stanza, it will be observed 
that Giusti speaks not merely as a mouth- 
piece of popular feeling. He has to stir up 
or even to create the passions to which he ap- 
peals. It was the ‘‘ delirio Milanese’ which 
provoked his anger; and he does not assail 
the wearer of the iron crown so much as the 
slaves who applaud him, Foreign dominion 
is denounced; but the indifference, luke- 
warmness, or cowardice of many Italians is 
not less openly and bitterly noted. ‘‘ You 
who stupidly and basel mire the shows 
with which your foreign lords would conciliate 
you, the military displays with which the 
warn you to submit — you are noé Italians.’ 

The poet is a proclaimer of a truth not un- 
recognized, and as yet not thoroughly felt and 
acknowledged. hat his influence was, 
who can tell? Who can tell how many 
youthful hearts were thrilled by these verses 
among those who but ten years later raised 
and manned the barricades of Milan, be- 
queathing to their countrymen, if not a per- 
manent deliverance, yet the memory at least 
of a victory over their oppressors? We know 
at any rate that many rere were thrilled. 


The verses made their way wherever the 





language of the writer was spoken ; and it 
was felt that Italy, whatever else she might 
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want, had at least another poet to grace her 
fallen condition. 

In the eyes of many, especially of those 
who look at it from afar, Italy is a land of the 
past only ; a land crowded with great memo- 
ries, with the proofs and relics of a double 
dominion, with the sculptured and painted 
marbles of classic and Christian art, with 
ancient ruins and medizval churches, and 
with scenes of natural beauty, almost defying 
the power of art to render cons but not to 
be regarded as a land of living modern in- 
terests, sharing in modern conflict and prog- 
ress, a portion of the civilization of to-day, 
a nation among the European nations. Few 
things can be conceived more calculated to 
gall an Italian than the unconsciously con- 
temptuous judgfhent thus thoughtlessly passed 
upon his people. He knows it to be untrue, 
yet he feels that it has much apparent and 
some real truth. The partial truth makes 
the implied slight more bitter, and calls for a 
deeper resentment against those who, by 
foreign tyranny or by indigenous baseness, 


erush or paralyze the life of Italy. 


LA TERRA DEI MORTI. 
A noi larve d’Italia, 
Mummie dalla matrice, 
E becchino la balia 
Anzi la levatrice ; 
Con noi sciupa il Priore 
L’acqua battesimale 
E quando si rimuore 
Ci ruba il funerale. 


Eccoci qui confitti 

Coll’ effigie d’Adamo, 
Si par di carne, e siamo 
Costole e stinche ritti 

O anime ingannate, 
Che ci fate quassui ? 
Rassegnatevi, andate 
Nel numero dei piu. 


Ah d’una gente morta 
Non si giova la Storia ; 

Di Liberta, di Gloria, 
Scheletri, che v’ importa? 
A che serve un’ esequie 
Di ghirlande o di torsi? 
Brontoliamoci un requie 
Senza tanti discorsi. 


Ecco, su tutti i punti 
Della tomba funesta 
Vagar di testa in testa 
Ai miseri defunti 

Il pensiero abbrunato 
D’un panno mortuario. 
L’artistico, il togato 

Il regno letterario 

E tutta una moria. 
Niccolini é spedito, 
Manzoni é seprellito 
Co’ morti in libreria. 
E tu giunto a compieta 
Lorenzo, come mai 
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This common opinion, embodied by Lamar- 
tine in a probably chance expression, “ La 
Terra des Morts,’’ drew from Giusti the 
poem entitled ‘‘La Terra dei Morti.”” A 
grave and sometimes grim humor, relieved 
with touches of melancholy beauty, is its 
revalent tone. ‘* Weare dead, it seems; it 
is true we lived once and to some a gt 
but we are quite dead now. Our life, or 
rather this our present pseudo-life, is a mere 
fiction and impertinent intrusion among the 
living ; you of this generation, you Frenchmen 
who are so thoroughly alive, say so, and you 
must be right; yet from some things, one 
would almost think we were still really living ; 
who knows! perhaps it will turn out so.” 
This is the theme of the poem. With this ex- 
planation perhaps even a most imperfect 
translation of some of the stanzas of this re- 
markable ode may give some idea of the deep 
strain of peor y irony with which the 
we accepts and — the designation in 
ehalf of the land of which he is sadly proud, 
and of the people whose life and right to live 
he indicates. 


THE DEAD MEN’S LAND. 
To us poor ghosts of Italy, 
Us, mummies from the womb, 
Our nurse is sexton, and our birth 
But opens us the tomb. 
On us the curates waste in vain 
The holy font’s expenses, 
And charge our burial fees again 
On purely false pretences. 


Made up like Adam’s sons 

In human likeness fair, 

True flesh you ’d think us, yet we are 
Mere ribs and long shin bones. 

What do you here, poor souls misled, 
Strayed from your place of slumber ? 
Oh, be resigned, go join the dead, 
The nation without number. 


For a departed nation 

There is no place in story, 

What is Liberty or Glory 

To this corpse-generation ? 

Garlands on graves? What good to them ? 
They ’re just as well without it. 

Let ’s mumble off their requiem, 

And make less talk about it. 


Behold, wide wandering over 
This cemetery ground, 
Dreamily flit and hover 

From skull to skull all round. 
Thoughts by the funeral pall, 
Shrouded in hues of mourning. 
The sphere of art, and all 

The realm of law and learning, 


Are only burial places. 
Niccolini’s doom is sped, 
Manzoni with the dead 

Is heaped in old bookcases, 
And, young Lorenzo, say, 
By what enchantment rare 
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Infondi nella creta 
La vita che non hai? 


The allusion is to Lorenzo Bartolini, the 
sculptor, among other works, of the statue 
‘‘La Fiducia in Dio,” a described 
by Giusti in a sonnet with that title, the only 
sonnet we find in his works. 

Romagnosi, too, what was he? a ghost — 


Dei morti nuovi e vecchi 
L’eredita giacenti 
Arrichiron parecchi 

In terra di viventi. 
Campando in buona fede 
Sull’ asse ereditario 

Lo scrupoloso erede 

Ci fa lanniversario. 


Thou breathest into clay 
The life thou dost not share ? 


yet a ghost who could think, and whose 
thoughts stirred the living. However, dead 
we are, and all of them, too, are dead. So 
you Frenchmen say ; and you show that you 
think so from the way in which you borrow 
from us. 


Our dead of old, and of to-day — 
Their unclaimed heritages 

Shall furnish yet a golden prey 
For lively, living sages. 

Most conscientiously they prize 
The riches they inherit, 

And drink our solemn memories, 
And spend our goods with spirit. 


As for you, our censors of the church and the police, you may lay down your scissors ; 


why so careful to emasculate the dead ! 


Perche ci stanno addosso 
Selve di baionette, 

E s’ungono a quest osso 
Le nordiche basette ? 
Come! guardate i morti 
Con tanta gelosia ? 
Studiate anatomia 

Che il diavolo vi porti. 


Ma il libro di natura 
Ha l’entrata e l’uscita ; 
Tocca a loro la vita, 

E a noi la sepoltura. 

E poi se lo domandi 
Assai siamo campati. 
Gino, eravamo grandi 
E la non eran nati. 


O mura cittadine, 
Sepolcri maestosi, 

Fin le vostre ruine 
Sono un apoteosi. 
Cancella anco la fosse, 
O barbaro inquieto, 
Ché temerarie ]’osse 
Sentono il sepolcreto. 


Veglia sul monumento 
Perpetuo lume il sole 

E fa da torcia a vento ; 
Le rose, le viole, 

I pampani, gli olivi, 
Son simboli di pianto. 
Oh, che bel Camposanto 
Da fare invidia ai vivi ! 


In the last stanza the thin mask of irony is 
almost thrown off, and the repressed passion 
breaks through with fierce and undisguised 


menaces, as the poet passes from the fair 
image of the dead land, to that of the ‘ Dies 
Iree,’’ and - Judgment yet waiting the 
oppressors. e give it in the original 
only : — 

Cadaveri, alle corte 
Lasciamoli cantare, 

E vediam questa morte 
Dov’ andera a cascare. 


Tra i salmi dell’ Uffizio 
C’é anco il Dies ire: 
O che non ha a venire 
Il giorno del giudizio ? 





Why hedge us round, poor church-yard folk, 
With bayonet plantations ? 

Why prying, Northmen, peer and poke, 
*Mid bones and exhumations ? 

What ! waich and spy so jealously 

Among the poor dead bodies ? 

Oh — you would learn anatomy — 

The devil aid your studies ! 


The register of time is rife 

With welcomes and farewells ; 
Their turn is come for busy life, 
Ours for the silent cells. 

And after all, we ’ve had our day, 
And done perhaps our share ; 
For we were great of old, ere they 
Were born yet, over there. 


O ancient city towers, 

Majestic sepulchres, 

Even in your ruin stirs 

A life of nobler powers. 

Lay level ditch and mound, 

Rude and suspicious stranger, 

Lest from their very burial ground 
Dead bones learn thoughts of danger. 


In place of torchlit gloom, 

Perpetual sun reposes 

Upon that favored tomb, 

And violets and roses 

And vine and olive wreath, 

Are all its signs of sorrow. 

Oh, well may life be fain from Death 
So bright a home to borrow ! 


Some idea of the intellectual and moral 
state of a nation will ever be found in the 
average character of its governing men, not so 
much in that of the one or two leading min- 
isters as of the more numerous officials who 
administer its resources. Between their char- 
acter and that of the government they serve. 
there is a yet closer relation ; and, consider- 
ing the degree and extent of moral influence 
exercised over masses of mankind even by the 
satellites of power, it may be said that one of 
the most pernicious consequences of a base 
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vernment is the individual baseness which 
it creates or requires in those who serve it. 
This is an evil clearly distinguishable from, 
and perhaps exceeding in amount, all the 
teal heen caused by misgovernment in de- 
tail. It isa canker at the very heart of the 
social body. In a centralized and bureau- 


governed country, the existence of a a 
class of officials is a curse scarcely less all- 
panne than that of a corrupt priesthood. 
n 


the eyes of Giusti, this evil, which may be 
abridged into ‘‘Scoundrelism in office,’’ was 
one of the heaviest curses of Italy ; one which 
the reformer must destroy, and which could 
not escape the lash of the reforming poet. In 
his ‘‘ Gingillino,” he has given us what may 
be called the epic of such scoundrelism ; a 

icture, as his biographer truly says, ‘* squal- 
idly sublime,” of the training, progress, suc- 
cess, and final triumph, as of a pupil and 
master in this school of abject vileness. 

A satire more fiercely definite, alike in ob- 
ject and execution, was never penned; and 
we can easily believe, as we are told, that its 
effect was tremendous. Here is no allegorical 
beating about the bush; the form and the 
drift of the poem are singularly direct and 

lain. An essay on the subject would have 
en er less perspicuous, probably far 
less downright in itslanguage. Ina prologue 
addressed tu his friend, Alessandro Manzoni, 
son of the celebrated novelist, the poet simply 
declares a fact, and his wonder at it. 

‘* Our rulers,” says he, ‘‘ are always in the 
habit of picking out the worst and lowest of 
men to serve them and the state; and then 
they wonder that in time of trouble these rab- 
ble are merely in the way. O royal and im- 
— highnesses, descendants of Gothic rob- 

r-heroes, when you, call yourselves We 
instead of J, is it that you may include those 
wolves, your trenchermen, with you?” He 
advises a thorough clearance of the whole 
tribe, and proceeds to back his recommenda- 
tion by a picture of one. Beginning at the 
beginning, he introduces us to his _hero- 
scoundrel, fit toe be Mr. Carlyle’s ideal arch- 
scoundrel, in the cradle, under the auspices 
of ante gossips — the deities eponymi 
of all the servile vices — apostasy, knavery, 
servility, greed, &, These, like attendant 
Parcs or gift-bestowing fairies, assembled 
round the cradle, and pouring the leprous dis- 
tilment of the precepts which are to model 
his future fate into the ears of the infant on 
whom they are about to fling with full hands 
such blessings as they can confer — 


Chorus’d for lullaby this nursery rhyme, 
Most worthy of themselves and of the time. 


We have attempted to give some idea of 
this fatal chant; but the short, sententious 
flow of Giusti’s dactylic measure can hardly 
be represented in English. The sustained and 
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bitter irony needs neither comment nor ex- 
planation : 


Hush, baby, don’t cry, 
You were naked when born ; 
Would you learn how to die 
Not so bare and forlorn? 


Come list to our maxims, 
Which ever hold good, 
And will float you like cork 
To the top of the flood. 


With a back early bent, 
And a pliable marrow, 
Cringe, crush yourself under 
The pedagogue’s harrow. 


With strangers and friends 
Be it ever your plan, 

To become a mere nothing 
As far as you can. 


The brilliant, the daring, 
By you be forsworn, 

If you would not die naked 
As when you were born. 


Keep your head and your heart 
Undisturbed by old story, 

By weak dreams of honor, 
Dim spectres of glory. 


And carefully seeking 
To limit your learning, 
To know how to read 
What will help you in earning. 


Shun genius, forever 
A curse and a scorn, 

If you would not die naked 
As when you were born. 


Grow up, and remember, 
That blundering by chance 

With an honest intention 
More hurts your advance 


Than the perfidy cool 
And complete as a friar’s, 
Wrought by line and by rule 
Of your well-balanced liars. 


An error confessed 

By the heart in its fulness, 
Hold the surest of signs 

Of the arrantest dulness. 


On the dirtiest fingers 

Clean gloves can be worn ; 
Do this — or die naked 

As when you were born. 


In soul and in body 
Be slave to the Real, 
Nor get yourself lost 
In some airy Ideal. 


Let the fables which Reason 
Has told to your youth, 

Still yield to the Dollar’s 
Plain practical truth. 
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Let no noble disdain 
Touch you with the folly 

Of that simple poetic, 
Half-mad melancholy. 


Which would tell you the tatters 
That honesty brings, 

Are aot the most wretched 
Nor basest of things. 


A great and old proverb, 
To power well-known, 

Has told us that Being 
And Having are one. 


Hold you by that oracle, 
Never outworn ; 

If you would not die naked 
As when you were born. 


Twenty years later we find the protegé of 
these goddesses taking his degree at the 
university, a process given with much humor- 
ous reality. He is presented by the Public 
Orator, as we should say, to the assembled 
heads, in a speech crammed with eulogies on 
the most regular, most obedient, most deco- 
rous of pupils—one who has ever been 
marked for abstaining from pipes, billiards, 
taverns, beards, and other disorderly proceed- 
ings, for never duing anything without leave, 


Sempre abbassando la ragione e l’estro, 
Sempre pensando a modo del maestro. 


Confident expectations are expressed of his 
success in life, as a defender of things as they 
are. Leaving the senate-house in glory, 
Gingillino is met at the door bya knot of 
honest scapegrace students (we greatly foar 
that one Giuseppe Giusti was conspicuous 
among the number), who, saluting with mock 
respect the newly-made Ductor of Laws, 
followed after him, chanting in a tone less 
complimentary than the orator’s, a few verses 
which convey their impression of the char- 
acter and prospects of the model pupil. , 


Tibi quoque, tibi quoque 

Is the faculty consigned : 

Duly thou ‘in jure utroque”’ 
Authorized to gall mankind. 

All that sea of knavish troubling 
There within thy cranium bubbling, 
From thy skull in full relief 

Raises high the bump of thief. 


What is left from all you ’ve read : 
Crudest studies, bumped and hurried 
In that nutshell of a head, 

Urn in which the mind is buried ? 
Scantiest lore is yet enough 

For that soul of coarsest stuff : 

Yea, the slightest tincture of it 

Will fit you for touching profit. 


Don the gown of learned brother 
Or attorney, which you will: 
One name fits you like another 
While it pays your baker’s bill: 
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Born a hound and hireling wary, 

Born Cossack or Janissary, 

With bowed neck and crooked shrinking 
Making up for want of thinking. » 


Hypocrite, the laws to wrench 
From your face, whoever sees ye, 
Knows you travel to the bench 

By the way that’s broad and easy. 
And they say, too, you for hire 
Play the spy that blows the fire, 
Follower strict and devotee 

Of the apostle of the tree. 


Poor Iscariot, however, 

Was a miserable creature : 

You, past paragon more clever, 
You with hard unflinching feature, 
You can sell a life that ’s holy 
Without thinking of the folly 

Of being hanged and burst asunder, 
Or of giving back the plunder. 


The highly approved graduate of the uni- 
versity has next to become the graduate of 
the world. For this purpose Giusti conducts 
him to the capital (apparently Rome), and at 
this point the poet pauses fur a moment, and 
leaves the sharp ringing measures of his 
bitter satire, to express in slow-moving Dan- 
tean verses, of singular melancholy and un- 
translatable sweetness, how the contrast of 
ancient glories and modern degradation 
strikes upon the soul of him who, wandering 
at night through the moonlit city— 


Malinconico pazzo che si giova 
Del casto amplesso della tua beltaide 
Sempre a tutti presente e sempre nova ; 


Lento s’inoltra per le mute strade 
ve pin lunge é il morbo delle gente 
Ed ove l‘ombra pit romita cade. 


But the pause is but momentary. Withan 
indignant zest, mixed with disgust, he plunges 
his hero (a lawyer, be it remembered) into 
what, if we understand it rightly, is a kind 
of Old Bailey society —a réunion of the prac- 
titioners in every kind, on and off the bench, 
of every legal rascality; and hence, by a 
slight transition to the somewhat wider club, 
including the lower orders of ‘ Birrocratici,” 
heads and directors of ‘+ police,”’ in the conti- 
nental sense of the word. Crowded with allu- 
sions and difficult expressions as this part of 
the poem is, it is hard for any but an Italian 
—we might probably say for any but a 
Tuscan — to appreciate it altogether. Its 
spirit and flow commend themselves to all: 
but these it would be hopeless to attempt to 
reproduce in Engiish. 

Standing thus amid a crowd of emulous 
rogues, with his foet on the lowest steps of 
the ladder of officialty, and looking upwards 
with admiring envy, ‘* L’Eccellentissimo Dot- 





‘tor Gingilla’’ asks and receives the lesson how 
to climb. Most great men, it is suid, owe 
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their rise to feminine influence, and Giusti’s 
hero is no exception. As a young man of 
— he is taken into filial favor by a 
ady, described in very direct and uncompli- 
mentary verses as the worthy lady patroness 
of such a society, from whose mouth he re- 
ceives what might be called the “ Official 
Scoundrel’s Manual.’’ Sententiously and 
gravely are introduced the requirements of 
the career to which the aspirant has devoted 
himself. He is already perfect on the nega- 
tive side; the chapter of ‘* What to Avoid” — 


Shun liberals, of all denominations, 

All clever fellows with the mark of danger ; 
Talk not of journals, books, or publications, 
But seem to all such things the merest stranger; 
Shut close your soul to all, and be alone :— 
This lore, I trow, full well to thee is known. 


This falls within the great art of omission, 

In which I’ve known you long, complete and 
clever ; 

To teach you that, were waste, and mere ad- 
dition ; 

Wood to a forest, water to a river. 

Well entered thus, for you is still remaining 

The active half of your noviciate training. 


Then follow the precepts of base things to be 
done; how to choose a patron ; how to treat 
him when chosen ; what services to render ob- 
trusively, what inobtrusively ; in short, the 
whole duty of the crawler, set forth with a calm 
and scientific accuracy, an absence of exaggera- 
tion or obvious irony, in itself most ironical. 
It is, in fact, a collection in clear, forcible, 
emphatic verse, of directions which would 
be felt to be, if regarded as means to an end, 
singularly applicable and true. Giusti has 
done for the low placeman, who would rise 
to be perhaps even a Peccheneda, what Ma- 
chiavelli has done for the ‘‘ Principe.”” The 
object of Giusti’s picture, at least, will not be 
a subject of dispute. Gingillino, of course, 
earns, by zealous adoption of thé precepts, 
the rewards to which they are intended to 
conduct; and we leave him a prosperous 
official, already honored with marks of his 
prince’s favor, looking forward with devout 
confidence to his future admission into the 
higher official heaven of grand crosses and 
stars, and reciting every morning and evening 
with the deepest reverence before his com- 
mission of office, as the symbol to him most 
sacred, a kind of creed to the effect, I believe 
in Mammon —a creed which, with its tone 
of bitter and meaning y, might be con- 
sidered irreverent in England. Many among 
us hold that belief devoutly enough, who 
would be shocked at its plain expression, and 
for this, as for other reasons, we shall not 
attempt to translate it. 

Such is one of the most celebrated among 
those poems from which, as Giusti’s biogra- 
pher observes, posterity will draw a living idea 
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of his time — of one side of it, that is to say. 
There was, perhaps, little hope of immediate 
amendment in the corruptions so bitterly de- 
nounced amid universal assent and applause. 
But there was dealt to the whole system of 
government which supported itself on such 
agency, a heavy and far-resounding blow ; 
and of the many thoughts which would pass 
through the minds of the Italian reader ur 
hearer (for these poems, circulating in manu- 
script, were, we believe, read in companies), 
the last would be —it cannot — it shall not 
stand. This was the thought which, more or 
less, consciously lay ever at the bottom of 
the poet’s verses, and the thought which he 
woh ag in stereotyped, if possible, in the 
heart of every auditor. 

‘ Gingillino’’ was written late in 1844. It 
was the first-fruits of the Holy partial re- 
covery from an illness which had greatl 
alarmed his friends; of the same kind wit 
that which afterwards proved fatal to him, 
and its celebrity, perhaps, surpassed that of 
his former works. His name, as that of the 
** Anonymous Tuscan,” was by this time 
bruited through Italy with that kind of under- 
hand mysterious celebrity which perhaps is 
the most flattering and emphatic of all the 
forms of fame. He was known as an equal 
to the great writers of his nation; he had 
many and devoted friends; he was, as his 
biographer tells us, loved by all who knew 
him. ‘The praise which came to him from all 
parts of Italy must have gratified a higher 
susceptibility than that of poetic vanity. It 
could not fail to make him feel that his words 
were something, that he, too, had a lever in 
his hand, and that there was already felt a 
tremulous response to the efforts of himself 
and others vibrating through the fabric which 
they wished to overthrow. 

he years yet remained for him, but much 
was reserved for those few. He was to see 
all but won more than he had ever expected, 
more than he can have beget, and see it all 
lost again ; in part by misfortune, as we call 
it ; in part, too, by visible errors and crimes 
which he keenly denounced, and which would 
have been impossible, had the Italians been 
such as he would have wished to see, and 
ar aided to make them. 

At this point, in the year 1845, the last 
year of Gregory XVI., while from every part 
of the Peninsula comes a kind of response to 
the voices of those who, like Giusti in verse, 
or like Gioberti, Azeglio, and others in prose, 
point the way to a better future—the dim 
murmur of a coming change —let us pause 
for a moment before the portrait of the poet 
of the movement : — 


Those who conversed with him at this time 
(says his biographer), and also until a few days 





before his death, would have seen a man tall and 
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well-made, with a countenance full of vivacity 
and amiability, with black hair, eyes and whis- 
kers ; and at first might have thought him a 
person made, as the saying is, to live forever ; 
but after more careful examination of his coun- 
tenance would have perceived a kind of slight 
yellow tinge, like that of one whose liver is af- 
fected, and especially a shade of profound mel- 
ancholy, which seemed to veil over his smile, 
and shed around him an air of scarcely definable 
sadness. 


A fanciful parallel might perhaps be traced 
between the poet and the coming fortunes of 
the Italy which he loved, in the flashing smile 
so sadly and readily veiled, the fair appear- 
ance of strength with death already at the 
heart. It is more to the purpose of criticism 
to observe, that this look of melancholy is 
thoroughly characteristic, for (as already ob- 
served), as in the case of almost all genuine 
irony, a deep sadness is the ground-work of 
all the laughing satire of Giusti. 

Of the private life of Giusti during these 
years of early manhood his biographer tells us 
ittle enough. Over many years of it, as over 

the life of so many eminent men, there lay 
the shadow of a great sorrow, in the form of 
a disappointed affection. A love returned, 
and then a broken pledge —this is all we see 
of an event which colored his whole life, and 
even in his biographer’s opinion contributed 
in some degree to create or strengthen in his 
mind the tendency to look on the dark and 
censurable side of things. Often is it the 
¢ase, and often rightly so, though we cannot 
but regret it, that the leading incident of an 
individual's life, that which in his own eyes 
oceupied most space in his mental history, fills 
but a few lines in his biography. Some beau- 
tiful and tender personal poems, necessarily 
less broadly marked by his peculiar manner 
than his greater works, but the more interest- 
ing through a likeness which the difference of 
subject does but veil — are the memorials for 
the world of probably the most important in- 
cident in the life of Giusti, 

An anecdote of a lighter kind has reached 
r- on uncertain authority; how the Grand 

‘xe himself, on some occasion, sent for the 
suspected author of the keen satires in every- 

y's mouth, and remonstrated with him in 
the usual paternal tone, and probably with a 
really kindintention. ‘* You are a young man 
of great talents ; you will get into trouble if 

go on in this way; you might employ 
yourself better for your own advantage, Xc,”’ 
And how Giusti, not being able to afford, 
however thin was the veil, to lose his anony- 
mous character, calmly answered, ‘‘ that his 
Royal Highness was extremely good, that he 
had no "agen of that kind ; he regretted 
to say, he was an indolent young man who 
was very fond of fishing, and thought little of 
other matters.” 
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It is scarcely necessary to observe that no 
deception was either conveyed or intended by 
such an answer. It simply amounted to a 

lite negative, a form of saying —I decline 
etting out my Pegasus — always supposing I 
have one, a fact which your censorship does 
not allow me to admit, to be put into court- 
harness. We do not, however, answer for 
the story. Of Giusti’s having been subjected 
to sharp police supervision and censure, his 
poems contain a characteristic record in the 
verses entitled, ‘‘ Rassegnazione e proponi- 
mento di cambiar vita.”’ They are an ironical 
recantation and repentance of former offences, 
for which he has been severely rebuked, of 
course amounting to a very pointed repetition 
ofthem. Another, entitled ** My New Friend,” 
is an admirably witty sketch of the gentle- 
manlike and a person, only rather ex- 
travagant in his liberalism, and given to un- 
derbreath confessions of conspiracy, who had 
lately pressed his flattering society on the 
poet ; being of course a police spy. 

Giusti’s abstract politics may or may not 
have been generally identical with those of 
the illustrious men whom we have named as 
the leaders and representatives, or teachers, 
of moderate liberalism. It is right to observe 
that he agreed with them on the most impor- 
tant point of all, on that fatal point, on which 
difference of opinion has ruined the hopes of 
Italy. With the best and wisest, he said, let 
us have no secret societies, no conspiracies. 
All that is gone by, in nine cases out of ten, 
it never was more than an imposture of the 
‘‘birri” spics and informers, who get up such 
articles to sell them in retail: and it is mere 
cast-off rubbish to-day : 


Oggi si tratta d’una certa razza 
Che vuole Storia, e che lo dice in piazza. 


The poem from which these lines are taken 
is a kind of confession of political faith, with 
the significant title “* Delenda Cartago.”’ 

We necessarily pass over much unnoticed, 
but among the poems of this period of hope, 
there is one which for its singular beauty and 
unusual tenderness of thought and expression, 
demands especial notice, that entitled Sant’ 
Ambrogio. It is an instance of what the siim- 
plest of incidents may become in the hands 
of a real poet. 

Giusti finds himself one morning near the 
altar in the church of St. Ambrogio, near 
Milan, and, as it happens, in the middle of a 
whole troop of Austrian soldiers — Bohemi- 
ans, Croats, and others, ‘‘ the stakes of our 
vineyard,” stading u stiffly in truth, as if 
they were so many stakes, with 


Blank faces, and tow whiskers fit to kindle, 
Upright before the Lord, each like a spindle. 


Moreover, the poor fellows had breakfasted on 
garlic, and between moral and physical shrink- 
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rush of feelings not proper to the time and 
place. But while he was looking on, there 
arose from the band near the altar a slow 
strain of mournful music 


D’una gente che gema in duri stenti 
E de’ perduti beni si rammenti. 


The music was Italian, that chorus from 
Verdi’s Lombardi : — 


Quello “* O Signore, dal tetto natio,’’ 
Che tanti petti ha scossi e inebriati. 


Tts beauty carried him away, and united him 
in feeling with the foreign worshippers. It 

, and he was recovering with the 
thought, “ it is our music after all, and very 
fairly played,”’ when the music began again, 
this time a German hymn, chanted by the 
soldiers, half prayer, half lament, a ‘ bitter 
sweet” strain, telling of the recollections of 
infancy, of those home songs, which, learnt 
at the mother’s knee, come k to the heart 
in the days of sorrow, of the sad longings of 
exile, so Beautiful, so tender, so ae 80 
melancholy, that it enchanted him in delight 
and wonder, that those wooden figures were 
capable of such exquisite harmonies. 


Un cantico tedesco lento lento 

Per l’aer sacro a Dio mosse le penne ; 
Era preghiera, e mi parea lamento, 
D’un suono grave, flebile, solenne, 
Tal, che sempre nell’ anima lo sento ; 
E mi stupisco che in quelle cotenne, 
In que’ fantocci esotici di legno, 
Potesse 1’ armonia fino a quel segno. 


Sentia nell’inno la dolcezza amara 
De ’canti uditi da fanciullo ; il core 
Che da voce domestica gl’impara 
Ce li ripete i giorni del dolore ; 

Un pensier mesto della madre cara, 
Un desiderio di pace e di amore, 
Uno sgomento di lontano esilio, 

Che mi faceva andare in visibilio. 


It left the poet full of deeper and kinder 
thoughts, and earnest compassion for those 
poor fellows, blind instruments of a tyrann 
which they do not understand, dragged from 
their home, harshly disciplined, solitary and 
disliked, among people of another race and 
speech, sent here by the politic despotism 
which finds in the opposition of races the in- 
strument of its supremacy, slaves keeping 
down slaves, 


From far Bohemia and the Ban’s command, 
Like droves to winter in our fat marsh land. 


A oy arises in his mind, a thought of 


kindly brotherhood of the subject peoples, 
‘and had I not run away, I really must hove 
embraced a corporal, standing there with his 
cane as stiff as a clothes-peg.” 
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ing, he admits that he felt a certain shock, a J. 


‘ Your excellency,’’ says the poet to some 
minister of police probably, “‘ why do you 
send that stupid, deaf fellow to follow me, 
and make out what I and others are about? 
It is mere waste of money; I am perfectly 
ready to tell you. Take notes —is your pen- 
cil ready? F rst, understand that the world 
really is in movement, and aspires to freedom. 
Listen but to the bell of the Campanile, each 
time it tolls,‘ For burial or for baptism in 
the morn, A tory* dies, a liberal is born.’ 
Change, therefore, we desire ; but we are no 
conspirators or destructives ; no pseudo Grac- 
chi or ‘ Robespierrini’— neither do we wish 
absolute lords —‘ Padroni’—you may put 
that down ‘ Padroni no,’ and to proceed. To 
republics, tyrants, slaves, all those convulsive 
and stimulating names, I have nothing to 
say ; T can tell you in two words what we do 
want. 


Scrive, — Vogliamo che’ogni filio d Adamo 
Conti per uomo; e non vogliam Tedeschi ; 
Vogliamo i Capi col capo ; vogliamo 
Leggi e Governi, e non vogliam Tedeschi. 
Scriva, Vogliamo, tutti, quanti siamo 
L’Italia, Italia, e non vogliam Tedeschi ; 
Vogliam pagar di borsa e di cervello, 

E non vogliam Tedeschi ; arrivedello. 


Respect for rights, real laws, real government. 
Italy ; honest payment for these blessings ; and 
above all no Germans ; Delenda Cartago. 


There is the mot d’enigme, pointedly enough 
given. This poem was dated December, 1846. 
A little more than another year, and the 
dream was all but realized ; the time thought 
distant was at the very doors. As is so often 
the case in such things, the Revolution of 
Italy came, not without warnings indeed, but 
still like a thief in the night. Pins had suc- 
ceeded Gregory, and the distant shock was 
already given. 

There is a deep and most natural sadness 
in the tone with which, now that all is past, 
the Italian writers refer to those days of 1847, 
days of almost — promise and glad- 
ness, when hope after hope, as it arose, 
seemed to lead to its own fulfilment ; when the 


Y | cause of freedom, sanctioned by authority, and 


blest by religion, seemed, if to-day ever were 
to be trusted as a prophet of to-morrow. des- 
tined to a success, speedy, complete, and un- 
stained. Unfortunately it is not so that the 
world is changed, and all that seemed to be 
won so easily without labor or tears, was yet 
to be struggled for and lost with tears of blood. 
Much undoubtedly of the excitement which 
prevailed was of that transitory kind, no bet- 
ter calculated than the flower-garlands of a 


* Literally, “a Brigand ;’’ but here used as s 
mere party designation—muore un Brigante @ 
nasce un Liberale. The coincidence in original 
meaning with the English equivalent is curious 
enough. 
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popular féte to survive the storm of adversity 
and war. Many frivolous and many wicked 
follies were committed, both perhaps in rather 
more than usual proportion in times of great 

excitement. It is the distinction of 
writers of the Macfarlane school to make the 
most of both, and to ignore altogether the 
efforts made, and the sufferings undergone, by 
the true friends and supporters of a cause to 
which only victory was wanting. 

We will not attempt to retrace here the 
history of that great failure which came so 
near to being the most blessed and glorious of 
successes. From the brilliant and transitory 
heroism of Milan, to the nobler perseverance 
of Venice — from the blessing of the Crusad- 
ing banners by the Pope, to the slaughter of 
his subjects on the breach of Sant’ Pancrazio 
by the French, in the name and interest of 
the Holy Father ; all are familiar with the 
leading events of the eighteen months during 
which Italy was more than a ren ap- 
pellation. The part individually taken in 
these events by one of the noblest sons of Italy 
is all that we are now dealing with. 

Towards the end of 1847 Giusti published 
a small volume of poems, with his name for 
the first time openly attached to them, and 
took the opportunity of expressing what may 
be called a hope that, in the changed’relation 
of things, his voice, as it had been heard 
hitherto, might be needed and heard no 
longer. 


I feel (said he) that this style of verse is be- 
coming a fruit out of season, and I would gladly 
raise myself to the level of the new facts which 
are unfolding themselves before our eyes with 
such majesty of motion ; but who can say whether 
the spirit accustomed to confine itself within the 
narrow circle of the ‘‘ No,’’ will have the vigor 
to break the bounds of its old pasture, and range 
over a wider and more productive field? If I 
should feel the courage and power to try it, I 
certainly shall not stand idle ; should I, how- 
ever, find myself not strong enough, I shall not 
be so obstinately foolish as to persist in tolling 
the passing bell, at a time when all others are 
ringing the peal for a new birth. 


These words are worth noting, as showing 
not only how deeply Giusti felt the accom- 
plishment of his desire for Italy, but how dis- 
tinct and definite his purpose as a writer had 
become. His weapon had done its work — it 
‘ might be laid aside. His language indicates, 
too, a sense not always possessed by those 
whose especial vocation, from nature or cir- 
cumstances, has been to utter and reiterate 
the No—that there is a Yea as well. Giusti, 
feeling this, was fit and qualified to defend 
good as well as to attack evil. But the time 
was not yet come, nor likely to come, when 
the satirist could be s Forms of evil 
were rife, both new and old; and a combat- 
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ant for trath and right was not likely to find 


rest. 

In the period of the short-lived union be- 
tween princes and people, there was one class 
who saw their own calamity in the general 
rejoicing, that class who, at Naples and else- 
where, have since repaid themselves with in- 
terest so abundant for the temporary suspen- 
sion of their system of government. 

The efforts of the ‘ birrocracy’’ to clutch 
back the sceptre which was passing from 
them, are celebrated by Giusti in the poem 
entitled ‘‘Congresso dei Birri.’’ All who 
have seen and see, or who have learnt from 
Mr. Gladstone’s letters to- appreciate, the 
venom and force of this revived serpent — the 
boa constrictor which strangles out the life 
of Italy—may also appreciate the value of a 
blow which Weeakeesl those efforts for the 
time. 

The poem, as its title implies, is an admira- 
bly humorous and sustained parody, so to 
speak, of the parties and forms of deliberative 
assemblies. Still there are the three shades 
of opinion — right, centre, and left — ultras, 
moderates, and a third section which guides 
and governs the others, as we shall see, all 
bent to consider what course becomes them 
in the present threatening aspect of affairs ; 
when the actions of the governors are, so far 
have things gone, certainly criticized by the 
governed, and there is even talk of giving the 
people some voice in the management of their 
own affairs. 

The Birri are met in solemn parliament, or 
rather, the object and interest of all the mem- 
bers being the same, we may regard it as 
what the Americans call, or used to call, for 
their political nomenclature is of rapid and 
transitory invention, a caucus —let us say a 
meeting to concert rabid measures for the 
protection of the great Birro interest. 

The first speaker naturally is one of the 
‘¢ corrabiato,’’ an ultra conservative, or, as we 
say, tory ‘‘birro.’’ Like other less strictly 
professional conservatives, this honorable 
member cannot see that in fact there is any 
difficulty in the case, except what arises from 
fearing to act upon the wisdom of our ances- 
tors. We have left the old ways; the remedy 
is to return to them. Our business is simple 
repression. What need of talk! ‘Seize, 
imprison, and hang.”’ 


Ecco la Massima ‘Would you a maxim? 

Spedita e vera, Two words will comprise one, 
Galera e Boia Imprison and hang ’em, 

Boia e Galera. ang and imprison. 


This savagely emphatic ‘‘ bear’’ of a birro, 
be it anak does but follow in the very 
steps, and almost the very words, of the ten 
times illustrious Duke of Modena, with his 
famous autographic despatch, as laconic as if 
it had been sent by electric telegraph. ‘* An 
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insurrection took place last night. The con- 


spirators are in my hands. Send me the 
an ” 


Fiction is ever short of truth, and Giusti’s 
birro is scarcely equal to the Prince — to the 
descendant of all the D’Estes. Simple and 
impressive as is this view, it does not, in the 
opinion of the next orator, altogether meet 
what he asserts to be the really dangerous 

ition of affairs. You cannot stop the world 
y threats of hanging. Such simple methods 
are behind the age. 


Collega riformatevi ; 
Siete antediluviano. 


My honored colleague deems we live 
Still in those blessed times 

When none e’er spoke of Italy, 
Save lettered men in rhymes. 


My friends, to-day that name is taught 
To children hy their nurses, 

To-day ’t is in the peasant’s mouth, 
Not in Arcadian verses. 


No doubt the peoples will come to perdition : 
but there is no use in trying to stop a runaway 
horse, which only pulls the harder. Suppose 
the princes were thrown first, why should we 
sacrifice ourselves for them? Let us watch and 
see what turn things take, with an eye to the 
permanency of our own pay, rather than to any 
other result. 


This reasonable advice of the ‘‘ juste milieu”’ 
partisan meets with a good deal of accept- 
ance ; but the climax of the discussion is still 
reserved for the third orator, at whose rising 
a hush of expectation silences and thrills the 
assembly. 


Hush! Silence! Hear, hear! 
Ran through all the Consistory : 
Hear him give us the word 
Of the Birrian mystery ! 


The solution of the problem, we see, has 
till now but ‘‘ loomed in the distance ;’’ it has 
now passed into the hands of the consummate 
artist who leads the house ; and the true end 
and interest of the ‘* Birrocracy” are to be 
explained. 

fe states calmly and impressively his dif- 
ferences from his honorable friends who have 
preceded him. They have, he respectfully 
submits, missed the true point at issue, in 
misapprehending the real scope of the great 
institution of which they are members. Our 
business is not to save the state — to coax 
favor out of either the people or the court, to 


secure a little pay. It is to have , and 
a (** Vivian Grey” contented into 
.& line.) 

The brilliant orator proceeds to explain his 


‘position as regards the abstract theories laid 
-down as the articles of belief of the party. 
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I hold not strict as items of my creed, 

Far less reject, your block and thumbscrew fan- 
cies : 

I say strength aims to stand, and to succeed : 

The how depends on time and circumstances : 

The truly wise no stubborn systems heed, 

But take the task tha‘ suits, as the wind chances ; 

Look to the end : be that your constant rule : 

Who sticks at means, is a pedantic fool.* 


And now for the ~~ of their prin- 
ciples to the case in hand. Regarded thus 
philosophically, the present position of affairs, 
alarming as a superficial view may represent 
it, is in fact the most desirable of all positions 
— the one state of things best adapted to pro- 
mote the power and interests of our order. 
Only let the question be thoroughly appre- 
hended. We are not here to prevent evil. 
A pretty yer would be. — a 
reall and ha vernment. at 
seed ald there ol ws What place, 
what importance have we in a well-ordered 
and contented community? To keep up a 
good misunderstanding hetween governors and 
governed ; to prevent their agreeing ; to blow 
the flames which we are needed to quench ; 
to make the princes hated by the people, and 
ourselves necessary to the princes, is the way 
to remain, as we are, supreme; to pass, as 
we have —_ from being slaves of slaves, 
to being lords of our lords! Padroni dei Pa- 
droni. The word of the ‘‘ Birrian’’ mystery 
is this — ‘‘ Dividetee regnate.”” At this point 
there breaks in upon the assembly, from the 
neighboring piazza, the shout which tells that 
the people and the prince are united in hope 
and will; the genius of the illuminated orator 
is quenched on his lips; and the congress for 
the protection of the birro interest vanishes 
despairing from our sight, into the limbo of 
past iniquities. 

The aspect of things in 1847 justified such 
a conclusion. This, too, has passed, with so 
many other hopes; yet the ‘‘ Congress dei 
Birri’’ was well-meant and effective in its day. 
In any case it remains, in verse which will 
not soon perish, an unmistakable embodiment 
of a hideous social and political evil ; and it 
may yet aid in realizing the anticipations 
with which it concludes. 

But there was another evil which threat- 
ened the prospects of Italy —a canker at the 
heart of her newly-born liberty; this, too, 
Giusti was one of the earliest to perceive and 
denounce. In verses of almost prophetic ex- 
actness and singular force, he exposed those 
pernicious and cowardly demagogues who 
sprang up in the cities of Italy, rank weeds 
in the midst of so much noble growth; the 
men who successfully labored to bring dis- 


* We assure our readers that we translate closely. 
It is not our fault if these generalities admit of ap- 
plication to the leaders of other parties besides 
that of the Birrocracy. 
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eredit abroad and ruin at home upon the move- 

‘ment, which, generally speaking, they had 
done little to originate, and did less to sup- 
port in the field. We refer especially to the 
poem ‘ Agli Spettri del 4to Sept.” (‘To 
the Ghosts of the 4th Sept., 1847”), of which 
the key-note is given by the first line, 


Su Don Abbondio ! é morto Don Rodrigo ; 


a line, hitting with a force of concentrated 
contempt, which needs no explanation to the 
readers of Manzoni’s novel. It is difficult not 
to think that the objects of this fierce ridicule 
and heartfelt indignation must have blushed 
at the picture of themselves. So vivid is the 
unflattering daguerreotype of these coffee- 
house brawlers, amid flasks and cigars, the 
submissive slaves of yesterday, the extreme 
republicans of to-day, in whose hands liberty 
changed itself into ticense, aspirations after 
independence into calumny of the most effect- 
ive champions of that cause, the ‘sacred 
war’’ in Lombardy, into safe sedition at home. 


Bravo! Take courage ; yet with calculation ; 
Take counsel from the time and the occasion ; 
Now that the conies’ feeble folk can dare 

The lion’s hide to wear. 


Now take your side, and as the people stand 
Wondering at you, who live by second-hand ; 
Roar that you were, yea, ere the world began, 


A stanch republican. 


This poem is enough to show that the 
ehanged state of things would have presented 
themes for the sarcasm as well as for the en- 
thusiasm of the poet. In the mean time, it 
opened to him another field, in which he had 
the opportunity of showing that his vocation 
‘was not censure alone, and that practical 
= sense was not wanting to his genius. 

fuscany, like the other States of Italy, en- 
tered with all fair hopes and promises into a 
course of constitutional freedom. An assem- 
bly was elected, and to this assembly, by the 
constituency of his native district, the illus- 
trious poet was returned. The unhappy dif- 
ferences and errors which contributed so much 
to the destruction of the Italian cause in the 
field, were not wanting in the Tuscan assem- 
bly. Giusti seems to have been an uniform 

herent of prudent and moderate counsels. 

The assailant of absolutism, whether pa- 
ternal or not, he had already, in his Ode to 
Leopold II., held out to the constitutional 
prince the hand of frank reconciliation. With 
a poet's misleading enthusiasm, he placed 
some trust in the compact between prince and 
people, which he had himself seen sealed with 
oaths taken amid tears. 

Not the less as an honest politician and citi- 
zen did he bind himself to make easy the 
preservation of-that compact. To cement the 

_ unhoped-for alliance between prince and peo- 
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ple; to keep things as steady as possible 
during the transition from absolute to con- 
stitutional government; to avoid distrust and 
the causes of distrust, even in show; this was 
his wish. It is almost superfluous to say, 
that in following this course he did not escape 
the attacks of the Don Abbondios of politics. 

Under the excitement of the times, and the 
sudden liberation of all tongues and pens, a 
crop of scurrilous — grew up in Florence, 
calumniating the best of the Italians, by way 
of forwarding the interests of Italy. Giusti, 
too, was in this form to feel the ingratitude 
of the base; and if we may judge from the 
tone of his letters, he felt, with some of the 
sensitiveness of a t’s nature, the attacks 
upon him, but without the least shrinking ; 
they had no effect upon his conduct. ‘* Those 
who abuse me now,” said he, “ might reflect 
that I spoke when others were silent.” A 
scheme for a paper or periodical, to be con- 
ducted under his directions, to neutralize the 
effect of these publications, was set on foot. 
But the failing health of Giusti—not to add 
his strict and high ideas of what the tone of 
such a periodical ought to be —caused the 
scheme to be deferred, and finally dropped. 
In the chamber he spoke seldom; when he 
did speak, it was with point and vigor, and 
in a style resembling, to a certain extent, his 
poetry. Very probably every deep feeling 
with him took, with scarce an effort, the form 
which he had so sedulously cultivated. He 
would often meet his friends, after a — 
with some epigram upon his lips, or slight 
versified sketch of some absurdity which had 
marked the day; but he never took the 
trouble, it is supposed, to write them down. 

After the first defeat of Charles Albert had 

iven strength to the more violent and unre- 
fleeting party, the first Tuscan assembly, a 
body of moderate and sensible, but not 
sufficiently energetic character, was dissolved, 
and another named. In spite of his own wish 
to avoid reélection, on the ground of his fail- 
ing health, Giusti’s constituents would vote 
for no other candidate ; and from a sense of 
duty, though with the certainty of injury to 
himself, he accepted the mandate, in words of 
some solemnity — 


Fiat voluntas vestra. 


In the second chamber, his conduct re- 
mained unaltered; but on the flight of the 
Grand Duke, in February, 1849, this chamber, 
too, was dissolved, and a convention sum- 
moned. The revolutionary party, left by the 
desertion of the prince in unchecked power, 
did all they could to exclude Giusti. The 
election took place by universal su ; but 
once more his constituents of the Val de Borgo 
sent back, by an unanimous vote, the name 
which they valued highest. In legislative 
chamber or in constituent assembly they 
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would have no other representative than their 
illustrious countryman. 

Giusti took no part in the proceedings of 
this short-lived convention. In a few weeks’ 
time, its existence and that of the provisional 
government was terminated without a strug- 
gle, by the spontaneous and general movement 
which invited the Grand Duke to return from 
his voluntary exile, and administer the con- 
stitution which he had sworn to maintain. 

Meanwhile the history of Italy went on. 
The sword of her independence was broken at 
Novara; the heroic resistance of solitary 
Venice, leaving to future times an invaluable 
example and memory, could fur the present 
only defer the inevitable restoration of Aus- 
trian dominion in Lombardy— and the French, 
ever emulous of Austrian glory beyond the 
Alps, seized at the opportunity of restoring 
to the peninsula the second of its curses, in 
reéstablishing the priestly government of 


me. 

The end of 1849 saw scarcely a trace re- 
maining of the hopes which made glorious the 
beginning of 1848. 

A melancholy destiny permitted the poet 
to survive the diss pointment of all his ex- 
pectations as a patriot, to survive it, and no 
more.. He did not lose his hopes for the 
better future; but he knew that it would 
come too late for him. His health had ever 
been precarious, and the agitation, first of 
hope, and then of regret over the calamities 
and errors which he saw, so truly, had con- 
tributed to its rapid decline. 

On the last day on which his biographer 
saw him, he conversed at some length on the 
state of Italy ; the mistakes of the past, the 
hopes of the future ; the contrast between the 
bright dawn of their revolution, and the 
darkening gloom of their present political 
horizon ; and quoting, with a sigh, the words 
of Dante : 


O buon principio 

A che vil fine convien che tu caschi ! 
may God grant (he added) that at least the les- 
son may be profitable. When the time comes 
again, ? shall be here no longer ; do you and 
others, who will be here, and who have seen the 
causes that have ruined us, proclaim them aloud, 
und avoid dissensions, Thus alone can Italy rise 
again, and soon. 


Yet he thought something had been gained, 
for Tuscany at least. ‘‘They can hardly,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ ever take away from us our consti- 
tutional forms again.” 

It _~~ he gave the Grand Duke credit oe 
some de ty) feeling and justice ; the 
Saale, tar f ey de or foresight which 
would make one or both parties shrink from 
setting up among an easily ruled and affection- 
ate people a mere despotic throne supported 
by foreign bayonets. 





GIUSEPPE GIUSTI. 


Possibly he thought, unreasonable as it 
must appear to those to whom the millions 
are — and the units all, that though 
there been offences on both sides, yet be- 
tween the prince who absconded unnecessarily 
from his states and his duties, and the people 
who, after a short period of confusion, unani- 
mously and earnestly invited him back, by- 
ey might with some degree of equity 

eld bygones, and some restoration of confi- 
dence be possible. He was wrong ; he over- 
rated, as we trust it will prove, the prudence 
of the Austrian cabinet ; he overrated, also, 
as poets are apt to overrate, the generosity 
of a prince. 

He saw the Tuscan restoration, as an Eng- 
lish poetess saw it, from the Casa Guidi 
windows, and as she has described it for us 
in the best pages of her volume under that 
title. He saw the return of the paternal 
ruler, who had given his subjects the voluntary 
assurance, ‘‘ Before all things, I am an 
Italian prince,’’ preceded, followed, and sym- 
bolized, by the steady tramp of Austrian 
troops and the slow roll of Austrian cannon, 
oe the streets of the fairest city of 

taly. 

Giusti has left us no record of the feelings 
with which he viewed the ignominy of that 
restoration, an ignominy gratuitously incurred 
for himself, and inflicted on his people, by a 
— of whom better things had been ho 

ut he could have expressed no other feelings 


than those expressed by the English poetess ; 


the shame, the sadness, the bitter blame of all 
alike, who by thoughtless folly, by deliberate 
wickedness, or by the mere braggart hollow- 
ness and cowardice of weak hearts and heads, 
had falsified hopes so fuir and so well founded. 


Bitter things I write 
Because my soul is bitter for your sake, 
Oh Freedom ! Oh my Florence ! 


Yes —let the bitter lesson be taken to heart, 
even as Giusti would have wished his coun- 
trymen, the countrymen of Dante, to take it; 
but never let our anger against those who be- 
trayed or weakly defended the right, pervert 
us into forgetting on which side the right lay, 
or incapacitate us from doing justice to those 
whose conduct was worthy of their cause. It 
is an old saying, ‘ The blood of martyrs is 
the seed of the Church,’’ and like every simi- 
lar struggle for right, the Italian struggle had 
its martyrs too. One died at Oporto, others 
on the battle-fields of Lombardy or Piedmont, 
others at Brescia, others at Rome. 

The winter of 1849-50, the last of Giusti’s 
life, he spent in the house of Gino Capponi, 
whose admiration for the poet was joined with 
a@ paternal affection for the man; and there 
on March 25th, 1850, he died, having for some 
time calmly foreseen the end: The Austrian- 
ized government of Florence offered some meaty 
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however natural, opposition to the public fu- 
neral with which the Florentines desired to 
honor their anti-German poet. The opposi- 
tion, however, on second thoughts, was with- 
drawn, and on April, 1850, crowds accompa- 
nied to the grave, on the hill of San Niniato, 
the remains of the last and not the least illus- 
trious of the many great men who have 
added an accumulated glory to the city of 
Dante. 

We have already, to the best of our ability, 
characterized the peculiar style and manner, 
both of thought and of expression, if these two 
can ever be distinguished in a poet, of this em- 
phatically original writer. We have also point- 
ed out how close a relation his short career bore 
to the circumstances of his time, and how he 
sought to modify those circumstances ; and we 
know, on the authority of his compatriots, how 
potent an influence his writings exercised. 
Of the man himself we could have wished to 

ive a more living picture, but the materials 
fore us are scarcely sufficient for the pur- 
pose. It is always pleasant, however, to feel 
towards those whose writings have delighted 
or instructed us, that we could have wished 
to have knownthem. The biographer has en- 
abled us, with the aid of the poet himself, to 
feel this towards Giuste. Here is a descrip- 
tion of a man worthy to be remembered : 


All loved him who knew him. Leaving apart 
his genius, and the admirable sagacity and 
steadiness of his politics, he was, in the converse 
of domestic life, of manners so gentle, and of 
temper so sweet and open, that it was impossible 
not to love him after having been even but once 
brought together with him. Sad, both by nature 
and habit, but serene and tranquil in his sad- 
ness, he had a spirit open to every noble and 
elevated feeling. Generally he was rather si- 
lent ; but when, ina rare moment of gladness, 
he gave free course to his laughter, he enchanted 
you with delight. He was a worshipper of 
beauty and goodness ; he adored virtue, and 
abhorred the vices which polluted the society in 
which he was born, to such a degree that in this 
horror it was that he found the will and the 
strength to become a poet. Constant in his 
friendships, careless of inquiries which affected 
only himself, kindly helpful, modest, devoid of 
envy or jealous ambition, without false glitter or 
polish, he would have been a model of a citizen 
for his private merits, even if his genius had not 
raised him to the height which he attained as a 
poet. 


Such was Giuseppe Giusti, a poet, a thought- 
ful patriot, a man worthy to be added to the 
long roll of great Italian names. Much of 
what he might have done has been lost by his 
comparatively early death ; yet he can scarce- 
ly be counted among the “ inheritors of un- 
fulfilled renown.” There is nothing incom- 
_ in what he has left, nothing in which 

owever imperfect in itself, you recognize a 
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romise which may or may not be verified. He 
ad perfected the style of composition whicl: 
he may be almost said to have introduced as a 
novelty into Italy; he has a distinct place of 
his own asa poet. He felt most deeply and 
bitterly the social evils and wepaey degrada- 
tion of his country ; he did what one man could 
do to expose them, with a view to their re- 
moval. His verses will illustrate the history of 
this time, while they preserve his own name 
and character in the memory of men. He 
was not vain, but he claimed for himself, with 
truth, the rarest of praises for a satirist, when 
be said,as he more than once did — ‘* Credo 
di non aver mai derisa la virtd, ne burlati gl” 
affetti gentili...—‘‘I believe that I have 
never scoffed at virtue, or cast ridicule on the 
gentle affections.” A thorough reformer, an? 
alive, as few others have been, to the extent 
of evil operated on the national character by 
base and oppressive institutions, he yet felt 
that it was little to change the institutions 
unless you could reform the men also. With 
this end he aimed at the vices of a corrupt 
and trifling society his bitter ridicule inter- 
fused with so deep a seriousness. 
Shaming some and stirring others, he who 
as ‘* Vox clamantis in deserto,’’ lived to 
hear one responsive cry in answer to his words, 
and among the names of those to whom Italy 
will yet owe the renewal and recognition of 
her bound and sleeping life, she will place few. 
ifany, above that of the author of the “ Terre 
dei Morti.”” 





From Household Words. 
FRIEND SORROW. 


Do not cheat thy heart and tell her, 
Grief will pass away — 

‘* Hope for fairer times in future, 
And forget to-day.”’ 

Tell her, if you will, that sorrow 
Need not come in vain ; 

Tell her that the lesson taught her 
Far outweighs the pain. 


Cheat her not with the old comfort, 
** Soon she will forget’? — 

Bitter truth, alas, but matter 
Rather for regret ; 

Bid her not ‘‘ Seek other pleasures, 
Turn to other things ;’? — 

Rather nurse her cagéd sorrow 
*Till the captive sings. 


Rather bid her go forth bravely, 
And the stranger t 5 

Not as foe, with shield and buckler, 
But as dear friends meet ; 

Bid her with a strong clasp hold her, 
By her dusky wings ; 

And she ’ll whisper low and gently 
Blessings that she brings. © 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
SHORT CUT ACROSS THE HIGHLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. 


Monday, August 9, 1852. 

Tuts morning, before the door of the Gair- 
loch Inn, stood a dog-cart, which was to take 
away as many of the party as could be got 
into it. ‘The party consisted of a veteran and 
Right Honorable Statesman, his daughter-in- 
law and her sister, and myself, He had been 
persuaded to go out on a cruise in his son’s 
yacht. ‘The ladies went because they ‘ sup- 
posed they must,’’ and [ went because I had 
no alternative but to go, or be left behind by 
myself. We had met with nothing but in- 
convenient winds ever since we sailed from 
the dark jaws of Loch Houra. We had man- 
aged to beat up the ragged and ay 
coast of Skye, by Kylaken, Port Rea, Rona, 
und Scalpa, Here we were on the fourth da 
wind-bound in the Gairloch, with what Hugh, 
the sailing-master, described as ‘‘a nice 
breeze dead against us.’’ We had mutinied 
and deserted the yacht, resolving to make our 
way home by terra firma as best we could. A 
conveyance had been sent on for, over night — 
this dog-cart had come, and, at the conjunc- 


ture with which my narrative opens, the driver 
was being severely reprimanded for bringing 
a vehicle so unfit to carry ladies. he ladies, 
on the other hand, declared they were delighted 


with it, and only wished it had been a com- 
mon furm-cart so as to be even more reduced 
to the true adventuresque level. 

Fit, or unfit for ladies, it evidently contained 
no place for me. The landlord luckily had a 
pony. He was brought out, caparisoned in a 
pran-new saddle and bridle, and shaking a 
very shaggy, long, blacky-brown mane. I 
hems down stairs uncertain of my destiny, 
and hall-undecided whether to stick to the 
yacht after all. However, there was the pony, 
and [ was recommended to lose no time; but 
ganter away to Ochnashin (a distance of thirty 
miles), and take the mail down to Kylaken, 
where the yacht would call for me when it 
came by. My plans had been laid out for me 
by wiser heads the night before ; but though 
[ did not argue about it, I entertained a mod- 
est preference for a plan of my own, which 
had been formed upon the map during the 
discussion of my fute. This was to go across 
the country in as straight a line as lakes and 
mountains would permit. 

Away I rode, as the first eighteen miles 
coincided with my own devices. Rising from 
the pine-clad or of Gairloch, I came upon 
fine, craggy, hill-top scenery, among which 
one giant mountain-head, rising in the dis- 
tance, and overlooking his fellows, arrested 
my attention. I cantered up, and trotted 
down, the uneven, winding road, by moss and 
crag and tara, till I came in sight of the 
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beautiful Loch Maree, studded with wood- 
crowned islands —a rare and striking orna- 
ment for a sea-loch. Here, too, was revealed 
at full length the horned giant poak rising 
boldly from the water, a very fine mountain, 
But, some way, when one saw the whole of 
him, he did not seem so majestic as when his 
gpg brow alone appeared, So I stowed 

im away in my memory as a metaphor on 
this wise : — 

** As a mountain-summit afar off, dimly seen 
towering above his peers, is a great name in 
the misty perspective of history, As a great 
mountain near at hand, which fills the view ; 
and whose magnitude, leaving nothing to the 
imagination, grows familiar to our eyes, and 
therefore less imposing, isa great character 
to his contemporaries,” 

This familiarity, however, did not breed in 
my mind contempt enough to destroy a curi- 
osity to know the namo of my great contem- 
porary; and so, overtaking a pretty lussie, 
with a great tub on her shoulder, [ pointed to 
him, and asked her what he was culled, 

** Yes,”’ said she, 

* But what ’s his name ?”’ 

* Yes,” 

‘* Good gracious ! the mountain ! the ben!" 

inting up to the very - of it, She here 

gan to talk Gaelic with much volubility, at 
which I shook my head, and kept on saying 
** ben,’’ and pointing at the hill-top, till she 
caught my idea and said, ** Yes — Ghléach,”’ 

As she had beautiful smiling eyes, and 
seemed of an affirmative disposition, by way 
of changing the conversation to a more famil- 
iur topic, I asked her if she would give mea 
kiss, performing that little pantomime on the 
tip of my finger and pointing to her lips. 
This time, however, though she smiled yet 
more pleasantly than before, showing a ver 

rfect range of pearly teeth, she said, ‘* No,”’ 
issing her hand very gracefully over her 
shoulder, as she turned to resume her tub, 
which had been set on the wall in the stress 
of conversation under difficulties. 

So I rode on, stowing away the smiling 
maiden of Loch Maree and her tub in my 
memory, a8 a pleasant recollection of a bright 
and simple countenance, and a happier tub 
than that of Dean Swift or Diogenes, 

Opposite Ghléach (which was on the other 
side of the lake) I passed a showery gorge, 
through which looked down two remarkable 
mountains shaped like tents. If any of my 
readers happen to go that way, they will see 
what I mean — otherwise, I fear that this will 
not give them a very clear idea — let them be 
satisfied that they rominded me_ strongly 
of tents. 

The long loch at last came to an ond, and 
two miles more brought me to Kinlochowe 
inn, To go on to catch the mail, I should 
have to ride ten miles further, and this canter 














of eighteen had already rather whipped the 
froth off my little pony. As I came to the 
spot, I saw a steep and stony path slanting 
away to the right up a great hill. This, it 
struck me, by my ideas gathered from the map, 
might lead to Craig Inn, and so, by inquiry, 
I found it did. 

I now resolved to throw up the mail and 
the yacht at one double-barreled vomit, and 
trust to my legs and stick to éerra firma ; for, 
in confidence, | was very sick in the yacht. 
Some porridge and cream fortified me against 
the hunger and fatigue of a dozen mountain 
miles, aud away I trudged in a heavy shower : 
for I was afraid to wait, for fear the dog-cart 
should overtake me with an ungetoverable re- 
inforcement of good advice as to the really 
prudent thing to do. 

However, I had now made up my mind to 
do the really imprudent thing for once — to 
leave the beaten track of convenience for the 
rough scrambles of romance. Warm in the 
fresh sublimity of this idea, I plodded through 
the rain, wrapped in my streaming plaid, I 
had unluckily taken the hill about two miles 
before the path began to slope up from the 
valley, and being too obstinate to come down 
easy, | persevered, crossing an inconvenient 
number of mountain-spurs with ravines be- 
tween them. In one of these, where I stopped 
to take breath and drink, it occurred to me 
that it might be an ae to know how 
time was going in these wild places, that I 
might see when it was necessary to be in a 
hurry for fear of being benighted, and to 
measure my pace. [had an old watch with 
me, which [ carried more for the sake of the 
luck-money attached to it, than anything 
else, as I had forgot to bring the effective key. 
But, though the working-key was left at 
home, there was a superannuated, worn-out 
partner who had lost his teeth in the service 
(so that he could not bite the winch of the 
key-hole), but who was retained on the bunch 
of supernumerary hangers-on in consideration 
of his being a specimen of my own gold- 
smithery. But now I took him off his gold 
ring, and with a stout pebble for my hammer, 
and a great rock for my anvil, bruised his 
mouth smaller till he would bite — wound up 
the watch, and set it to the time of day I con- 
jectured it might be. 

At last I reached the path, toiled over the 
hill and down into the valley on the other 
side, having then come abouteight miles. In 
the valley there was a bothy, and in tae bothy 
& woman who had no English. I said 
“ Craig Inn '—Craig?”’ pointing about. 

* No English,” 8 waking her head, 

‘ Craig !— Craig ! — Craig !’’ very loud. 

«Oh !”’ said she brightening up, ** hhhrééé- 
aJhchch,”’ and a string of Gaelic, in which the 
word roat predominated, and that I concluded 
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to mean road, for she pointed to a distant 
track up the broad sloping valley. 

On I journeyed — over the slippery stepping- 
stones of the burn — along the grassy valley 
—very tired, and dragged in my wear 
shoulders by the weight of the damp plaid. 
By-and-by I took it off, and, spreading it on 
the sward, laid my head on a little mound, 
and actually went to sleep for a few minutes 
near another cottage, where [ had intended to 
ask for a drink of milk, but found it silent and 
deserted. However, I knew that would n’t 
do. ** Rheumatism, you know !’’ whispered 
I to myself, to encourage my weary bones tc 
move on, 

I topped at last the long slope of the valley, 
and saw below me, on the other side, a lake 
ata great depth down a very steep hill. I 
scrambled down it in a very severe shower — 
found a few cottages, but nothing like an inn 
—tried two or three of them, and at last 
found a man who had some English — entered 
his house, and sat by the fire, asking him 
questions, 

‘* Had he ever been across the hills into the 
Glengary country ?”’ 

He had, but went with other shepherds 
who knew the way, and it was hard to find, 
and easy to lose, and only here and there a 
bothy for shelter at nights. 

‘* How fur would it be to Glengary — forty 
or fifty miles?’’ 

‘*Oh! more than that,” and then he also 
recommended Kylaken and the mail ; but the 
mail had gone by half-an-hour ago, and would 
not go again till Wednesday (the day after 
to-morrow). The inn was a mile back the 
other way. Hero I almost repented of not 
riding on my other ten miles and taking the 
mail, But [ said to myself, in the pride and 
obstinacy of my heart, ‘* Come, now, don’t 
be beat! don’t own you were wrong to g° 
against the good advice of older heads! take 
to these wild hills and steer southward by the 
sun.” 

“* Ay, but perhaps I shall find nothing to 
eat, and starve by the way. There is a preva- 
lent notion that these mountains are dan- 
gerous.’’ 

‘* Then carry some barley-scons with you ; 
that and the water of the burns will keep you 
alive at the worst.’ 

‘* But where shall I sleep at night *”’ 

‘In a bothy if you can find one; if not, in 
the heather, and think yourself lucky if it does 
not rain all night like this.”’ 

It was and had been raining violently. My 
plaid was dripping wet, and the whole of me 
more than damp. 

Amid these reflections I reached the inn, 
which my informant in the cottage had said was 


** not a very good inn, just muddling.’’ But 
the hostess was a good woman, and lighted a 
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peat fire in my garret bed-room, and gave me 
a dry plaid to wrap myself in while I dried 
my wet clothes before the flame. She baked 
me some broad, thick scons, and gave me some 
good tea and good cream and a fresh egg, so 
that I was deliciously comfortable. She 
seemed anxious to know where I had dropped 
from, and where I was going ; I told her with 
some hesitation, fearing she would take me for 
an escaped maniac, as [ rather think she did 
at first, though I took pains to talk as cohe- 
rently as possible. 

I asked her to send up her husband to give 
me what information he could about the way. 

He seemed a respectable, intelligent man, 
and gave me a much more satisfactory account 
than the man in the bothy. He says it is six 
miles to Glen Iag, and six more to Monnar, 
where there is a shepherd who will set me in 
the very step of the way to Cluny. He was 
not very sure how far Cluny would be, per- 
haps a dozen miles, or the like of that, and 
then he actually mentioned a place called 
Tomadour, which sounded almost like being at 
home, for it is the nearest place and a house- 
hold word to the dwellers in the happy valley 
of Glen Q—-. 

Loch Cluny too I have been at some years 
ago on an expedition to drive the deer; so I 
am fuirly getting into a pays de connaissance, 
This we much less awful than taking to 
the hills by myself with nothing but the sun 
for a guide, for the landlord will himself set 
me to Glen Iag the first six miles on his pony, 
and then I shall have only eighteen to walk 
to Cluny. I have got half-a-dozen stout 
scons and as many hard-boiled eggs and a 
little paper of salt for the road. So hip, hip, 
hurrah! forshort-cuts and romance. 

This [ have written sitting in my borrowed 

laid by the fire, and now I will to bed, for 
lan to be called at half-past five. 


Tuesday, 10th. 

And so my mountains, after I had made up 
my mind witha great struggle to face them, 
were to turn out molehills, mere bugbears 
which had frightened foolish tourists with an 
empty rumor of difficulty and danger. Per- 
haps, after all, in writing the beginning of a 
formal account overnight, I had invested my 
expedition with an undeserved solemnity of 
literary importance. And to-day would be the 
ridicules mus of a melancholy lack of ad- 


ventures and easy travelliig. Never mind. 
Les aventures viennent en voyageant. 

The hostess called me at half-past five. I 
breakfasted on a basin of cream and a bit of 
biscuit, having no stomach for a huge soup- 


late of porridge I had ordered overnight. 
vee after six I set off on the landlord's fat, 
wheezy pony to ride the seven first practicable 
miles. After that, he said, the pony could 
not go. 
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‘¢ What was the name of this great moun- 
tain up whose knees we were climbing ?”’ 

‘* Skurnachanigan — that ’s the mearchant’s 
hill. It was just two pack-men, that went 
wrong in the hill—they were dead when 
they got them; but I’m sure that’s three 
hundred years ago —two hundred whatever. 
And it’s no a very canny thing to find a road 
the like of this when it is dark; and mist 
is a curious thing. A man will think he 
knows the road and he will be ten miles; and 
many die for thinking that they know the 
road. But if it comes dark you will better 
just sit down for a few hours. A man cannot 
find his way on a road the like of this when it 
is dark, but a horse can. One night I was 
coming down from the gentlemen on the hill 
with games, and it came on to rain and as black 
as petch. So I took hold of the mare’s tail 
and she drew me in the recht way, and she 
drew me through the burn that was so full 
that nobody could pass it that night what- 
ever.” 

After climbing about two miles we turned 
and descended into an oval, flat-bottomed 
valley, from which Skurnachanigan rose like 
a wall; and indeed it was enclosed all round, 
somewhat like a theatre. 

‘* What ’s the name of this place?” said I. 

“Oh! it’s just called by a Gaelic name 
Neatoch. I'll no be thinking there’s any 
English for it.” 

resuming that it was only that he did not 
happen to know the English word, I pressed 
him to explain. 

** Oo! it’s jast suppose a doog will baark, 
it will give a sound,”’ 

Having thus discovered that Neatoch meant 
Echo, I shouted lustily, and a beautiful pro- 
ar answer, clear and musical, rang the 
rocky walls of the glen and seemed to die 
away among the toppling heights. An echo 
gives back only the good elements in a sound, 
neglecting all the hoarse, discordant mixture 
which drops on the way, as the sand falls 
short when you throw a handful of gravel. 
Here is a simile for something —not clear 
what. Shall we say the works of an author 
and the response he awakes in an enlightened 
public! Does the enlightened public select 
the true and clear notes in an author’s mind 
to echo and to dwell upon? Not perhaps at 
first, but let us hope it is so in the end. 

We now turned to the left and got out of 
Neatoch into Glen Iag. Here we found the 
Shepherd’s hut, but he did not ‘* put me into 
the very step of the way’’ to Monar, for it 
turned out there was not a step of way at all. 
He told me, however, to go up by the side of 
a certain rushing burn, and turn to the left 
when I should see a loch. This sounds well 
enough on paper, but climbing, say 1500 feet, 





up a steep, rough ply. with no sort of path, 
is serious work. It came on to rain too, and 
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having to walk in my plaid I got very hot and 
thirsty. Stooping down under a small water- 
fall to get a drink, my foot slipped into a deep 
hole, and my strike-light pouch in the same 
moment dropped out of my pocket into the 
bubbling water. I snatched it out as quick 
as I could and found that the water had not 
run in among the tinder. 

My feet being now wet, as I had previously 
encountered great difficulty in finding any 
walkable ground, I tried wading up the burn 
for a quarter of a mile or so, but it was hard 
climbing, besides being slippery and danger- 
ous work ones - rocks and apm, 
waters. So I left the bed of the torrent an 
scrambled up four or five hundred very pre- 
cipitous feet, in — of better walking on 
what appeared to be a ledge of more level 
ground. 

This was very stiff climbing any way, and 
it was the worse from a painful stiffness in my 
right hip, brought on no doubt by my thirty 
miles yesterday. Besides which I had been 
weakened a good deal by two days’ severe 
sickness in the yacht, being, into the bargain, 
suspected by my friends of a weakness in the 
lungs and heart. Here was a nice position 
for an invalid. Breathless and almost burst, 
with a thumping heart shaking my ribs as if 
1 was a badly constructed little steamboat 
caught in rough weather. Tlfis was really 
a short-cut of the most orthodox character. 

I felt somewhat distressed, but consoled 
myself with a stanza of an Arabic poet, 
which (I will translate it to you) runs, 


Say to him whom troubles overburden, 
Misfortune is not eternal ! 

Even as rapture passeth away, 
So shall anguish have an end. 


I do not translate it into verse, but literally, 
meaning the ingenious reader to imply that I 
administered the quotation to myself in the 
original tongue. Do you doubt me? Tere 
goes in Arabic : 


Call le mén yachméeloo himma 
Enna humma la yedoom 

Mithlema yafn ’almasarra 
Hakaza tafno ’al hamoom. 


“Tt shall have an end! it shall have an 
end !’’ so [ climbed and plodded slowly on till 
I topped a ridge and saw a small lake at the 
bottum of a long slope. Towards this lake 
(Lochmenlich) a stream rising in the ridge, 
ran down Strathmulich, a distance of about 
three miles. First a whisper in the moss, 
then a murmur in the hollow, peaty channel, 
then a babbling rili, and, lastly, a brawling, 
roaring stream was the companion of m 
steps, for, as down-hill is much easier wor 
than up, I followed its example and ran down 
the hill too. 


Being somewhat tired and out of breath be- 
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fore I got to the loch, I sat down by a large 
stone in the midst of the strath, and smoked 
a cigarillo, by which the reader will discover 
that the soused tinder responded to the flint 
and steel as if nothing had happened. 

On again! taking the left shore of the loch, 
which proved to be about a mile and a half 
long. was now getting hungry, and re- 
solved that if I did not see Monnar from the 
other end I would eat a scon and an egg on 
the spot, and so I did, slaking my thirst at 
the stream where it be to run down the 
hill-side out of the lake. After a while I de- 
scended a steep hill, from which I saw that 
my south was cut off by a narrow- 
ended lake and a deep, impassable looking 
river. Another steep y low brought me to 
the margin of Loch Monnar. 

Here were some bothies, out of one of which 
I got a fiery-headed, red-eyed Yahoo, who had 
but little English. After a tedious cross- 
examination I made out of him that the lake 
was fordable, opposite a long, narrow tongue 
of sand which ran into it from the other side. 
My feet being already wet, ‘‘ accoutred as I 
was I plunged in’ and waded about rye 4 
yards in some trepidation lest I should blo 
over head and ears ; but the bottom was 
and the depth pretty regular, about three feet. 

There were two cottages near where I 
In one of them I found ‘no Eng- 
In the other a pretty and hospitable 


emerged. 
lish.’ 
young woman, whose husband was away to 


intail with wool. I sat before the fire to 
rest, being somewhat weary, and made a little 
conversation with my pretty hostess, by way 
of civility, while two great pools ran down 
from my wet legs upon the mud hearth. 

‘* How long had she been married ?”’ 

‘* A quarter of a year.”’ 

** How long had the courtship been?” 

‘¢ A year.’ 

‘* Did marriage, on experiment, come up to 
her expectations !”’ 

She had not entertained very brilliant ex- 
pectations, and indeed attempted to make out 
that she had married more to please her ar- 
dent suitor than herself—a statement which 
I received with a polite incredulity. 

She now began to cross-question me, and I 
satisfied her where I was coming from and 
going to, She asked me whether I had ever 
been the way before, and on my saying no, 
she observed, that I ‘‘ must have a very stroong 
haart to tak’ the hills aloone.”’ 

I said that, ‘* on the contrary, I had rather 
a weak heart, and weak lungs besides.” 
Hereupon she suddenly inquired — 

** Will you be married?” 

**No; I am not so fortunate.” 

“That is luck. If I was your wifa 
- ae would be very sore for you on the 

¢ ” 

She was going to have some tea, and in- 
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vited me to take a cup, which I did, and it 
warmed me up after my wade. Her hos- 
pitality had an independent dignity of man- 
ner, by which I plainly saw it would be an 
offence to offer her any remuneration, so, 
when I had done my tea, I shook hands and 
thanked her for her kindness, and I left the 
turf-cabin with more good-will and gratitude 
than is often carried away in splendid equip- 
ages from the doors of great mansions. 

Here there happened to be a shooting-box 
of a gentleman I knew a little, and I called, 
but he was not there. I got some advice out 
of his keeper about the way. He pointed to 
a nick in the top of a stupendous mountain- 
range, about five miles off, towards which I 
toiled over bog and heather and hill and 
stream. As I yen, it grew bigger and 
bigger; and as | labored up the long moun- 
tain-flank, I had to remind myself several 
times that I was supposed to have a strong 
heart. The climbing became steeper al 
steeper towards the top, so much so at last 
that, as I was rather unsteady on my weary 
legs, I was in serious fear of ladies my foot- 
ing, and rolling down a few hundred feet of 
the almost precipice, which had, however, 
sufficient —s jags of rock to tear me to 

ieces long before I should have reached the 
ottom. But the worst thing that could have 
happened would have been to fall and break 


a leg, in which case [ should have had per- 
fect leisure to starve to death, without hope 


of rescue. SoI clung to the rough rocks as 
if I loved them, and bestowed all my atten- 
tion, with a painful effort, on my climbing. 
The reader will think that, with the alterna- 
tive of breaking one’s neck, it cannot take 
much effort to keep a bright look-out for the 
safest steppings, but when the same degree 
of danger lasts a long while the attention be- 
comes wearied, and it is only when you stum- 
ble now and then, and anally go over a preci- 
pice, that the inconvenience of being dashed 
to pieces affects the nerves with due serious- 
ness. 

At length Idid get to the top. The wester- 
ing sun was flinging about his — lights 
aslant the clouds and peaks and lake which 
lay around my eminence, but I had not time 
to stop and admire them. 

As I plunged down into the shade behind 
the mountain, I was seized with a funcy that 
this might be the last time my shadow should 
stand upright in the sunshine. SoI got ona 
rock, and threw my likeness at very full 
length on the other side of the corrie. I now 
turned to the right along the shoulder of the 
range, and then down a descent, if possible 
steeper than what I had climbed on the other 
side. After six or seven hundred feet of this, 
the slope of the mountain became more grad- 
ual. hile running across this comparative 
level, I observed a peat-stack, and near it, all 
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of a sudden, as if by magic, a bothy sprung 
out of the hill. I wondered I had not seen 
it before. It seemed small, and there was no 
smoke. Probably it was a shepherd’s occa- 
sional, and now deserted, place of shelter. 

I resolved to take possession, even if I had to 
enter by the chimney. I would light a peat- 
fire and dry my clothes, and gather myself a 
heather bed. And I had three eggs and 
three scons to sup upon. And would n’tsuch 
be a real adventure! 

Approaching still nearer in the instant an- 
ticipation of seizing it to my own use, it 
turned out to be a great stone; but so likea 
bothy, with a marked line for the eaves, and 
an irregular pent-house roof indicating thatch, 
that even when I found out my mistake, I 
could not reproach myself with much stupid- 
ity. Petrified (like my abortive dwelling) by 
this melancholy discovery, I bounded away 
down the swampy slope, like a rolling stone, 
except that I gathered a good deal of moss in 
my shoes. 

I now perceived a lake to the left, far be- 
low, and turned towards it, with the idea 
that at the end of it there would be houses, 
The sunlight was rising to the summits of the 
hills. It might come on before I could get 
down (and the head of the lake was yet three 
or four miles off). Ishould have *‘ to sit down 
for a few hours,’’ which, with my blood heated, 
my feet full of puddle, and every rag of my 
clothes wringing wet with rain and perspira- 
tion, was not a very cheerful prospect for a 
consumptive pee with a very light plaid. 

The sunlight was lifted from the last peaks, 
and only lingered in the loftier clouds. Twi- 
light had begun. Though I was very hot, a 
cold shiver seemed to rise from my wet feet, 
and to creep all over my back, as if the dark- 
ness was pursuing me, and one of the shad- 
owy sheriff's officers that arrest people in Na- 
ture’s debt, had laid his clammy hand upon 
my shoulder. 

I increased my pace, which was already 
almost dangeroys, and for some time ran at 
about ten miles an hour, often slipping and 
tumbling head-over-heels, but I was lucky 
enough not to fall in hard places. But, inde- 
pendent of imagination, I felt I had received a 
dangerous chill, and it clung to me, though [ 
got into a furious broil. 

At last I was safe down to the river run- 
ning into the lake-head. Here I founda boat, 
and rowed myself over. On the other side 
was a smart new cottage, a shooting-lodge of 
Captain Inge’s. I presented myself and de- 
manded shelter for the night. The captain 
was away, but his keeper, a most kind and 
civil man, gave me a change of raiment and 
lit me a fire in a comfortable bedroom, and 
took my wet things to dry. A bottle of 
“whiskey for gentlemen”’ (so ran the inscrip- 
tion pasted on it) was uncorked. Good hot 
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tea followed, and, very much contrary to m 
expectations, I am better off to-night than 
was last. 

The keeper calls the lake Loch Malardich, 
and says, the great pass I have come over is 
ealled Balloch na Bholla, and this very hospit- 
able lodge, Luib na Damh. Glen Q 
which I may almost call home, is about thirty 
miles off. I shall not be able to get there to- 
morrow. I must go to bed, for it is late. I 
am to be called at five. To-day I have come 
about twenty-five miles, 


Wednesday, 11th. 

At seven this morning I left Luib na Damh, 
and followed the river Caunich up the glen 
to Loch Loongar. Here I turned to the left, 
up a wearisome rising valley, which ended, as 
usual, in a precipitous corrie. Up this, how- 
ever, there was a decent path made by Cap- 
tain Inge, between his shooting-box here and 
that in Glen Affaric. To this last lodge (Ard 
Bae) I descended by an equally tedious one 
on the other side. The keeper did not re- 
ceive me with quite so much empressement as 
my friend of last night. Perhaps my appear- 
ance was more dubious by daylight, now that 
two or three days’ tramp had begun to tell on 
the respectability of my outward man. | 

I, however, asked for what I wanted with- 
out ceremony, and told him to be seated, and 


tell me the way while I drank my brandy and 
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milk. In proportion as I patronized him, his 
respect for me began to increase, and he vol- 
unteered some bread and cheese. After this 
I sat some time, shivering and wretched and 
drowsy, in a hard, uncomfortable chair, be- 
fore the kitchen fire, and had some difficulty 
in persuading myself to depart for Cluny, 
which is nine miles to add to the thirteen 
from Luib na Damh to Ard Bae. Luckily, 
there was no great hill, only a slight rise up 
a glen till half-way, and thena fall. After 
the half-way there was no road, and bad 
walking, soft and rough. Coming into Cluny, 
I wo this glen was called the Currun Mor. 
This third day has taken the shine out of me. 
I sit very weary before my bedroom fire at 
Rhiabuie or Cluny Inn. 


Thursday, August 12th. 
Started at six on a pony, and turned off the 
road up Glen Luyng. Tony rough riding ; 
often obliged to walk. Came at last in sight 
of Archy’s cottage. He is the forester of 
Glen Q , and his cottage only three 
miles from the lodge. Here I left the pony, 
and walked on. Soon after I saw the blue 
waters of ** Loch Q , that most beauti- 
ful of lochs,’’ and my troubles ended with a 
ag welcome from my friends, who had 
egun to think I was lost for good. Such is a 
short cut of about ninety miles in the High- 
lands 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ON THE MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON III. 


WE cannot raise our voice to swell 
Her joy who mounts yon lonely throne, 
Because the groans of Freedom’s knell 
Blend with thy triumph’s every tone — 
A man who mowed his people down 
As coldly as he wears their crown. 


We cannot say ‘‘ God speed”’ to thee, 
Though now perchance less foul thy aim, 
Because upon thy garb we see 
The stains of blood, the stains of shame — 
Those broken oaths, that fell surprise, 
Still float before our English eyes. 


Let venal priests their organs blow, 
And venal bards accordant sing, 

(Oh! when will France the difference know 
Between a tyrant and a king !) 

We cannot speak, except to say 

Thy darkness shows less dark to-day. 


The mockeries of thy regal state, 
(Oh, had those suffrages been free !) 
The empire’s ghost, we needs must hate ; 
But praise is on our lips to see 
A thing of silence and of art 
Show something of a human heart. 


The dull monotony of kings,* 
Who would not have thee in their quire, 


* I feel indebted for this stanza to an article in 
the Spectator newspaper. 


To interrupt with livelier strings, 

The warblings of a Spanish lyre— 
Had well beseemed some nobler knight, 
And e’en in thee looks almost bright. 


Thy stream is tainted at its source, 

And, though henceforth its waters flow 
In blameless fertilizing course, 

We still must eye them as they go. 
We dare not trust — we cannot bless, 
And yet to-day we loathe thee less. 


Perchance thou yet mayst live to do 
Good service to thy native land ; 
And, though we ne’er may deem thee true, 
Nor Treachery’s virtues understand — 
We yet may learn to praise, and say 
‘* His better life began to-day.” 


Unless it be that sensual fire 

That torch eccentric lit alone ; 
Then soon the unwilling lord will tire 

Of her who claimed to share his throne : 
The maid, who Passion’s hopes denied, 
And rose to be an Emperor’s bride. 


Fair bride ! whom yet we scarce may hail 
As mother of a princely line, 

For memory wakes a spectre pale, 
Thy type — imperial Josephine : 

A childless, loveless, outcast she — 





Shall kings in France descend from thee? 
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Fromi Chambers’ Journal. 
AND THEN? 


Tue oracle of the beautiful sequestered little 
hamlet of Ambermead, was an old gentleman 
of unobtrusive and orderly habits, whose pe- 
culiar taciturnity had obtained for him the fa- 
miliar cognomen of Two Words. Mr. Canute, 
alias Two Words, dwelt on the outskirts of 
the village, tended by an ancient housekeeper, 
almost as chary off speech as her worthy 
master. It was surmised that Mr. Canute 
had seen better days; but though his means 
were straitened, his heart was large, and his 
countenance expressed great benevolence. 
Notwithstanding the brief mode of speech 
which characterized him on all occasions, the 
advice of Mr. Canute was eagerly sought on 
every subject whereon it was presumed advice 
could be profitable ; and the simple rustics of 
Ambermead perhaps valued it the more, be- 
cause, though delivered without a particle of 
pomposity, the terseness and decision of the 
words expended, left an indelible impression, 
which long sermons often failed to convey. 
Mr, Canute lived on terms of intimacy with 
the family at the old Hall—an intimac 
cemented by early associations, for Mr. Harwell 
and Mr. Canute had been school-fellows ; and 
when a painful and lingering illness attacked 
the squire, his ancient friend and crony felt 
deep anxiety as to the ultimate fate of Mr. 
Harwell’s only child, the good and lovely 
Clara Harwell. The disease was an incurable 
one; though the suffering might be pro- 
tracted, there was no hope of ultimate re- 
covery, and an air of gloom reigned over the 
village of Ambermead, where once the sweet 
spring and summer tide brought only sport 
and glee. Ambermead was noted for a pro- 
fusion of rich red roses, exhaling delicious 
fragrance ; and for the song of innumerable 
nightingales, whose harmonious concerts re- 
sounded amid the umbrageous groves, shelter- 
ing the hamlet on every side, and extending 
beyond the old Hall of Ambermead. But 
now, although the roses bloomed and the 
birds sang, serious faces looked from the 


cottage doors; and while the younger villagers 


forgot their usual pastimes, the elders con- 
versed apart in whispers, always directing 
their glances towards the hall, as if the sufferer 
within those thick walls could be disturbed 
by their conversation. This sympathy was 
called forth, not only by the circumstances of 
Mr. Harwell being their ancestral landlord, 
the last of an impoverished race, but from 
his always having lived among them as a 
friend and neighbor — respected as a.superior, 
and beloved as an equal, Their knowledge 
also of the squire’s decayed fortunes ; and 
that, on his death, the fine old place must 
become the property of a stranger, whom 
rumor did not report favorably of — greatly 
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enhanced the concern of these hereditary cul- 
tivators of the soil; and many bright eyes 
grew dim thinking of poor Miss Clara, who 
would so soon be fatherless, and almost penni- 
less. The estate of Ambermead was strictly 
entailed in the male line, and the next heir 
was of distant kin to the Harwells. A com- 
bination of misfortunes, and no doubt of im- 
prudence in years long by-gone had reduced the 
present proprietor to the verge of ruin, from 
which he was to find refuge only in the grave. 
The Harwell family had lived for centuries 
in Ambermead. They seem so much to 
belong to their poor neighbors, who always 
sympathized most fully in all the joys and 
sorrows of the ‘ Hall folk,’’ that now, when 
there was a certain prospect of losing them 
forever as it seemed, the parting became more 
than a common one between landlord and 
tenant, between rich and poor—it was the 
parting of endeared friends. 

They watched and waited for Mr. Canute 
— and fro, as he did every day, and 
more than once a day; and on his two words 
they hung, as if life or death were involved in 
that short bulletin. 

‘* How is the squire to-day?” said one. 

‘* No better,” replied Mr. Canute mildly, 
without stopping. 

‘* And how ’s Miss Clara?’’ inquired another 
with deep pity in his looks. 

‘‘ Very patient,” responded the old man, 
still moving slowly on with the aid of his 
stout staff. 

‘* Patient !”’ repeated several voices when 
he was out of hearing. ‘* Yes, yes, patient 
enough; and Master Canute means a deal 
when fe says patient. Bless her young sweet 
face! there ’s patience in i¢ if ever there was 
in mortal’s.”’ 

Mr. Canute’s patience was sorely taxed by 
questioning at all hours ; he was waylaid first 
by one, then by another, on his way from his 
own cottage to the Hall, but with unfailing 
good-nature and promptitude, he invariably 
satisfied the affectionate solicitude of his hum- 
ble neighbors —in his own quaint way, cer- 
tainly —never. wasting words, yet perfectly 
understood. 

The summer-tide was waning into autumn, 
and the squire of Ambermead faded more 
gradually than autumn leaves, when late one 
evening a wayfarer stopped at Mr. Canute’s 
cottage, which was on the roadside, and re- 
quested permission to rest, asking for a draught 
of water from the well before the h. 

** Most welcome,” said Two Words, scan- 
ning the stranger, and pleased with his ap- 
pearance, for youth and an agreeable counte 
nance are sure F pone og perhaps, too, Mr 
Canute discerned gentle breeding in his guest, 
despite travel-soiled habiliments, and a dash 
of habitual recklessness in his air. At any 
rate, the welcome was heartily given, and_as- 
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heartily responded to; and when Mr. Canute 
left his dwelling, in order to pay his usual 
evening visit at the Hall, he merely said, ad- 
dressing his young visitor: ‘‘ Soon back ;” 
and turning to Martha, the careful house- 
keeper, added; ‘* Get supper;’’ while on 
stepping over the threshold, second thoughts 
urged him to return and say to the young 
man: ‘ Don’t go.” 

‘*No, that IL won’t,’’ replied he frankly, 
“for I like my quarters too well. Ill wait 
till you come back, governor; and I hope you 
won't be long, for my mouth waters for the 
supper you spoke of,” 

r. Canute smiled, and walked away more 
briskly than usual; and after sitting for 
some time beside the sick man's bed, and 
bidding ‘ good-night’”’? and ‘bless you” to 
Clara Harwell, he retraced his steps home- 
wards, and found supper ready, and the hand- 
some stranger so obviously ready to do justice 
to the frugal fare, that Mr. Canute jocularly 
remarked : ‘* Keen air ;’’ to which the stranger 
replied in the same strain: ‘‘ Fine scenery ;” 
on which the host added: “ An artist?’ 
when the youth, laughing outright, said: “* An 
indifferent one, indeed.’”’ After a pause, and 
suffering his mirth to subside, he continued : 
‘* Are you always so economical in words, 
sir? Don’t you sometimes find it difficult to 
carry on conversation in this strain ?”’ 


‘+ You don’t,”’ replied Mr. Canute smiling, 
and imperterbably good-natured. 
“Not I,” cried the youth; “and I want 


to ask you a half hundred questions. Will 
you answer me ?”’ 

**T ll try,” replied Mr. Canute. 

“T’ve not long to stay for I’m on a 
walking tour with a friend; but I diverged 
to Ambermead, as I was anxious to see it. 
I’ve had a curiosity to see it for a long 
while ; but my friend is waiting for me at 
the market-town, eight miles off, I think, and 
I shall strike across the country when the 
moon is up, if you'll give me a rest till 
then.”’ 

‘* Most welcome,’ said Mr. Canute courte- 
ously. 

‘** Ah ha!” quoth the stranger, “ if that’s 
the way you pursue your discourse, I don’t 
think I shall learn much from you. I hope, 
however, that I may get a wife who will fol- 
low your example — a woman of two words, 
in short ; she ‘ll be a rare specimen of her 
sex!” 

** Ah ha!” ejaculated Mr. Canute. 

‘* But come, tell me, for time presses,”’ said 
the young man, suddenly becoming grave — 
“tell me all about Ambermead, and the 
squire — how long he ’s likely to last. For, 
in fact, the friend I mentioned, who is with 
me during this walking tour, is vastly in- 
terested in all that concerns the place and 
property.” 
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‘“‘ The heir?’’ whispered Mr. Canute myste- 
—_ 

‘** Well, well, suppose we say he is; he’s 
not altogether a bad fellow, though he is con- 
sidered a bit reckless and wild. But he has 
heard of Clara Harwell’s beauty and goodness 
from his cousin, Lady Ponsonby (she ’s Clara’s 
cousin too, you know ;) and he is really quite 
sorry to think that such a lovely creature 
should be turned out of the old Hall to make 
room for him. He wants to know what will 
become of her when old Harwell dies, for all 
the world knows he’s ruined. It’s a pretty 
place this old Ambermead —a paradise, [ 
should say. I know what I’d do, if I was 
ever lucky enough to call it mine.” The youth 
rubbed his hands gleefully. ‘‘ I should be a 
happy dog then !”’ 

‘“* And then?” said Mr. Canute smiling. 

‘¢ Why, then, I ’d pull down the rickety old 
house up there, and build a palace fit for a 

rince ; I’d keep nothing but the old wine ; 

’d have lots of prime fellows to stay with 
me ; and I should sport the finest horses and 
dogs in the country.” The speaker paused, 
out of breath. 

** And then?”’ said Mr. Canute quietly. 

** Why, then, Id hunt, and shoot, and ride, 
and drink, and smoke, and dance, and keep 
open house, and enjoy life to the full — feast- 
ing from year’s end to year’s end —the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul, you know, in 
old Ambermead !” 

* And then?” 

“Why, then, I suppose that in time I 
should grow old, like other people, and cease 
to care for all these things, so much as I did 
when strength and youth were mine.” 

‘“*And then?’’ said Mr. Canute more 
slowly. 

‘“* Why, then’? —and the stranger hesitated 
—*‘ then, I suppose, like other people, in the 
course of nature, I should have to leave all the 
ey of this life, and, like other people, 
— die.” 

‘“« And then?’’ said Mr. Canute, fixing his 
eyes, glittering like diamonds, on the youu 
man’s face, which flushed up, as he exclaim 
with some irritation, — 

‘Oh, hang your‘and thens!’ But the 
moon is well up, I see, so I’m off. Good- 
night, and thank you.”” And, without further 
ge started offon his walk over the 

ills ; and Mr. Canute silently watched his 
guest’s retreating figure, till in the deep 
shadows of the surrounding groves, he was 
lost to view. In the moonlight, in the dark- 
ness, in the valley, and on the hillside, these 
words haunted the wayfarer, and he kept 
repeating to himself, ‘* And then?” Thoughts 
took possession of his mind that never before 
had gained entrance there, or at least they 
arranged themselves in a sequence which gave 
them quite a new significance. His past life 
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presented itself to him for the first time as a 
coherent chain of events, exemplifying cause 
and effect ; and if his plans for the future did 
not at that moment receive any determinate 
change, he still kept repeating anxiously and 
ingairingly, as he wandered on in the moon- 
light, the two strangely-suggestive words, 
‘* And then?’’ It proved a long and a toil- 
some night’s journey for that belated traveller ; 
for he had left Mr. Canute’s cottage so 
hastily, that he had omitted to ask for certain 
landmarks on the hills leading to the place 
whither he was bound. In consequence, the 
stars faded in the sky, and the rosy morn 
broke through the eastern mists, ere the 
weary man, from the summit of a high hill 
which he had tortuously -ascended, beheld 
afar off, down in the valley, the shining river, 
the bridge, and the church-tower of the town 
where his friend, in some anxiety, awaited his 
reappearance. 

During all his after-life, that young man 
never forgot the solitary night-walk when he 
lost his way beneath a beautiful spangled 
summer sky; the stars seemed to form the 
letters, ‘* And then!” the soft night-breeze 
seemed to whisper in his ear: ‘* And then?” 

It is true, he had not gained the intelligence 
he sought respecting the inmates of Amber- 
mead Hall ; but he had laid bare his own folly 
for the inspection of Mr. Canute; and, in 


return, he had listened to no reproof —no 
tiresome lecture vouchsafed from prosy age to 
ardent youth, but simply two words had pene- 
trated his heart, and set him a thinking seri- 
ously. Mystic little words ! ‘‘ And then ?”’ 


For nearly three years after Mr. Harwell’s 
decease, the old Hall, contrary to general 
anticipation, remained untenanted, save by 
domestics left in charge. Miss Clara had 
found shelter with her relative, Lady Pon- 
sonby, though her memory was still fresh and 
warmly cherished among the humble friends 
in her beautiful native village. Mr. Canute, 
if ible, more silent than ever, still re- 
mained the village oracle; perhaps more 
cherished than of yore, inasmuch as he was 
the only memento remaining of the beloved 
Harwell — the old familiar faces now seen no 
more. He would listen, and they would talk, 
of days gone by; he felt the loss even more 
than others, for he mourned a companion and 
friend in Mr. Harwell, and Clara had been to 
the good Two Words as an adopted daughter. 
At length it was rumored that Mr. Selby, the 
new proprietor, was soon expected to take 
possession of his property in due furm ; more- 
over, that he was on the point of marriage, 
and that his young bride would ar med 
him. Ill reports fly quickly ; and it had been 
circulated in former times that Mr. Selby 
was wild and extravagant, careless of others, 
selfish and profligate. Indeed, Mr. Canute 
had not contradicted such reports, so it was 
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generally opined they were too true. and had 
a legal foundation. With heavy hearts, the 
inhabitants of Ambermead commenced their 
rural preparations for the reception of the 
squire and his bride; green arches were 
erected, and wreaths of flowers were hung on 
the spreading branches beneath which the 
trayellers’ road lay. It was the season of 
roses and nightingales, when Ambermead 
was in its glory ; and never had the rich red 
roses bloomed so profusely, and never had the 
chorus of the groves been more full and 
enchanting, than on the summer evening 
when the old and young of the hamlet, 
arrayed in their holiday attire, waited to 
greet the new-comers. 

Mr. Canute stood at his cottage door; the 
bridge just beyond, over which the route 
conducted to the Hall through avenues of 

enerie, was festooned with roses; and a 

nd of maidens in white lined the pic- 
turesque approach. The sun was setting, 
when a carriage drove quickly up, slackening 
its pace as it crossed the bridge, and stopping 
at Mr. Canute’s humble gate. Two Words 
himself, bareheaded, stepped forwards on 
seeing a lady alight, who in another moment 
threw herself into his arms, exclaiming : 
‘‘ Our first greeting must be from you, dear, 
dear Mr. Canute! I need not introduce 
Mr. Selby — he is known to you already.”’ 
Speechless from astonishment and emotion, 
the old man could only say, ‘‘ Miss Clara!” 
—as he gazed from one to another, recog- 
nizing in the gentleman the wayfaring guest 
who had departed so abruptly on his walking 
expedition over the movnlight hills, more 
than three years previously. Seizing the 
hand which Mr. Canute silently extended, 
Mr. Selby said with deep feeling :— 

‘It is to your instrumentality that I owe 
my present happiness.” 

‘* How so ?’’ was Mr. Canute’s reply, louk- 
ing with pleased surprise into the open face, 
which, on a former occasion, had won his 
confidence and admiration. 

‘* Two words spoken in season wrought a 
change in me, which all the preaching of 
friends and guardians had failed to effect,”’ 
returned Mr. Selby, ‘‘ and without which 
Clara never would have blessed me with her 
hand. These years ae have proved 
my sincerity ; and Lady Ponsonby (a severe 
and scrutinizing judge) pronounced my ref- 
ormation complete ere she permitted me to 
address Clara. Those two little words, 
‘* And then?” enigmatical to the uninitiated, 
convey a deep and mystical meaning to my 
heart ; and they are of such significant im- 
port, that by inserting them whenever I paint 
the future, I trust to become a wiser and a 
qo 

roudly and confidingly on her 
inshondt eal the he of her prom | having 
spread through the village, a crowd e-!!a-*-4, 
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whose joy and surprise found vent in tears and 
blessings, to say nothing of numerous asides, 
purporting that Miss Clara never would have 
espoused a bad man; ergo, Mr. Selby must 
be a worthy successor of the ancient race ! 
The prognostication proved correct; and 
the pathway, strewn with bright summer 
roses, over which Clara trod in bridal pomp 
on her way to the ancestral home wher® she 
was born, was indeed emblematical of the 
flowerly path which marked her future destiny. 
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The old Hall of Ambermead is still extant 
—a fine specimen of venerable decay, sur- 
rounded by ancestral groves, still famed for 
sheltering innumerable nightingales when the 
Ambermead roses exhale their delicious 
fragrance. In the old church-yard on the 
green hill-side, a white monument gleams in 
the sunshine, whereon may be traced the 
name of John Canute, specifying the date of 
his happy death, while below is engraven this 
inscription of two words —‘* And then ?”’ 





HAUNTED GROUND. 
BY DORA GREENWELL, 
It is the soul that sees. 


Tue rest have wandered on — , 

Stay thou with me, dear friend, awhile, awhile; 
This air is full of voices, leading on, 

As o’er enchanted isle. 


This ground is writ all o’er 
With the soul’s history ; [ may not choose, 
Bpell-bound, but pause above this living lore 
To linger and to muse. 


We give of what we take 
From life of outward things; our spirits 
leave, 
Where they have been, a glory in their wake 
More bright than they receive. 


And this was once my home ; 
The leaves, light rustling o’er me, whisper 
clear — 
*¢ The sun but shines where thou dost roam, 
It smiled upon thee here.’’ 


And these are of the things 
That God hath taken from me, safe to keep ; 
Sometimes, to let me look on them, he brings 
Them to me in my sleep ; 


And I have been in sleep 

So oft among them, now their aspect seems 
The vague soft glow evanishing, to keep, 

Of half remembered dreams. 


Thou shouldst have been with me 
Of old, dear friend, as now ! and borne a part 
In all that was — then Life were filled with thee 
As wholly as the Heart. 


Then hadst thou won mine eyes 
My soul to look through — half it angers me 
To think a sweetness on the years can rise 
That is not mixed with thee ! 


Yet stoop with me to trace 
These olden records, over-run with bloom ; 
The Dead are underneath, and yet the place 
Looks hardly like a tomb. 


This is the wood-walk ; oft 
I feel a clasp detaining — not the fold 
Of clinging bind-weed — far more close and 


soft, 
For here in days of old 


My earliest friend with me 
Walked hand in hand ; we sat long hours upon 
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This bank ; and I am on the earth, but she 
Had wings, and she is gone. 


See ! see ! the ancient hall 
With sunset on it! Now the windows flame 
In evening light — they flash and glitter all — 
And one looks still the same 


As when my mother kept 
Upon me, while I played, an eye of love ; 
Since then, it oft has watched me while I wept 
Still, Mother, from above. 


As then she used to smile, 
And softly stroke my head ; so now my heart 
These gentle memories stroke and soothe— 
awhile, 
Awhile we will not part. 


Kind shadows ! from the door, 

At noon-day with a joyous shout flung wide 
I see the merry children rush, and pour 

A swift unfettered tide — 


The old domestic, gra; 
And bowed with weight of many years, whose 
k 


00 
And grave kind smile still followed on the way 
Our flying footsteps took. 


Such wealth was his in store 
Of loving words — when fain he would be stern 
And chide our rovings, all his speech the more 
To tenderness would turn ! 


As twilight brings 1 face 
Drawn faint, yet perfect, on the darkening 
wall ; 
So on me rise the spirits of each place, 
Yet bring not gloom withal. 


Heaven’s wasted wealth, the gold 
It gave for treasure slighted and ungraced, 
Earth’s kindly seeds of love on soil too cold 
Let darkly run to wuste, 


That needed but our eare 
To bloom forever round the heart serene ; 
These, these the forms of evil things that were, 
Of good that might have been. 


Time gathers silently, 
Yet from their ashes troubling phantoms sends 
More stern than these of happy hours gone by, 
Than these of buried friends. 


More sad than these that smile 
And whisper, ‘‘ Now thou comest as a guest 
Where once thou dwelt — yet mourn not thou the 


while, 
Because thou hast been blest !’’ 








From the New Monthly Magazine. 
A ROYAL WHIM. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF WILHELM MEINHOLD, AU- 
THOR OF ** THE AMBER WITCH,” &c. 


We are about to tell our readers a very 
strange event that occurred in the reign of 
Frederick William I. of Prussia, father of the 
great Frederick, and a man generally disliked 
on account of his rough and frequently tyran- 
nical manner, but who was really one of the 
best regents of his fatherland, as he alone 
(and to this his son afterwards bore testi- 
mony) was the real founder of its future great- 
ness, 

This extraordinary man, who should be 
judged by the customs of the age in which he 
lived, in order to prove him extraordinary 
both in his errors and his virtues, had one 
passion which far outweighed all others — 
namely, love for the chase. We remember 
reading in his historian, Forster, that within 
one year he killed upwards of 3000 partridges 
with his own gun, without taking the other 
game into account, in which the queen was 
the greatest sufferer, as she had to find him, 
according to a marriage contract, in powder 
and shot gratis. When there was nothing for 
him to shoot in his own forests, he never de- 
clined the invitations of the landed gentry to 
pay them a visit. 

Thus it happened that — it might be about 
the year 1720—the rich landed proprietor, 
Von W , sent his majesty an invitation 
toa wol-hunt, with the humble request that 
he would bring his most illustrious consort 
with him, as the nobleman’s wife had formerly 
belonged to her majesty’s suite. 

On a fine September day, then, the king 
and queen, with several officers and ladies o 
the bedchamber, as well as the court fool, 
Baron von Giindling, arrived at the noble- 
man’s ancestral chateau. On the very next 
day the chase commenced, and Von Giindling, 
who found as little pleasure in the sports of 
the field as the king did in the arts and sci- 
ences, took a solitary walk in the meadows, 
and lay down to read in the long grass. 

But before we hear what happened further, 
we must first give our readers a gan om of 
this strange man. He was, as we have al- 
ready remarked, the king’s fool, and had re- 
ceived all imaginable titles and honors, in 
order to afford his majesty and the court still 

ater sport. ‘In fact, his Excellency, the 
apreme Master of the Ceremonies, Privy 
Councillor, and President of the Academy of 
Arts, Baron von Giindling, acquired such 
arrogance through his titles, that nothing 
could be more comical than the contrast be- 
tween these dignities and the indignities he 





had to suffer daily, even from the youngest 
lieutenants. 


His excellency on such occasions 
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would grow very angry — the very thing his 
tormenturs wished — and would lay a protest 
before the king against a man of his rank 
being so treated, which naturally increased 
the general laughter. Through such scenes, 
which were in that day considered remarka- 
bly comical, our fool had become a necessity 
for the king and court. Besides, we may add 
that he was a walking lexicon, and had to 
give all possible explanations in the daily 
meetings of the so-termed ‘‘ tabaks collegien.”’ 
His pedantry, in fact, was the best thing 
about him ; as for wit he essed as little as 
a mule ; but, to make up for it, he could be as 
vicious and obstinate as that amiable animal. 

The Baron yon Giindling, then, lay at full 
length in the grass, in his peculiar dress, the 
chief ornament of it being an immense full- 
bottomed wig, and in such a position that 
only the locks of his peruke could be seen as 
he moved from side to side. A gentleman 
who arrived rather late for the chase happened 
to notice it, and, taking it for some strange 
animal, fired point blanc at the wig, but very 
fortunately missed it. His excellency sprung 
up immediately, in the highest indignation, 
and cried out, 

‘* You vagabond rascal, how dare you i 

The gentleman, however, when he perceived 
that the strange animal must necessarily 
belong to the royal suite, did not wait to reply, 
but ran off at full speed to the neighboring 
forest. The baron, however, was not satis- 
fied with this, but, as he saw a man plough- 
ing ata short distance from him, he called 
out in his arrogant manner, 

‘¢ Come hither, man !” 

The reply he received was, 

‘*T have no time or inclination to do 80; 
but if you "ll speak civilly, [ may.” 

Hlis excellency was not accustomed to 
such an answer; he, therefore, walked tu- 
wards the impudent ploughman with up- 
raised stick, and was about to apply it to 
his back, when he noticed that it was the 
clergyman of the village, whom he had seen 
the preceding evening at the nobleman’s 
chateau. The baron, therefore, lowered his 
stick, and contented himself by punishing the 
clergyman with his tongue. 

‘* How can he be such an impertinent ass! 
Does he not know who I am?” 

** Oh, yes! he ’s the king’s fool.” 

His excellency trembled with rage, and 
raised his stick again ; but on measuring the 
sturdy pastor from head to foot, and seeing 
no help near, he let it fall for the second time, 
and merely uttered the threat, 

** Just wait, my fine fellow. I'll tell the 
king you pretend to be a pastor, and yet go 
out ploughing.”’ 

The clergyman replied, quite calmly, 








‘* My gracious master will eyed remem- 
ber that Cincinnatus ploughed too, and he 
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was a dictator, while I am only a poor village 
tor.”” 

‘+ Yes,’’ the baron said, after inspecting 
his coarse and peasant-like dress ; ‘* but when 
Cincinnatus ploughed, he did not look like a 
evmmon peasant.”’ 

‘« T am certain he did not look like a fool,’’ 
the clergyman replied, as he drove his oxen 
on. 

This was too much for the baron, and he 
rushed away towards a peasant he saw ap- 
proaching, vowing vengeance on the im- 
pudent pastor, whom he determined to ruin 
on the first opportunity. ; 

He was very glad, then, to find in the 
peasant a most determined enemy to the 
olergyman, who complained bitterly of his 
sternness, and of the fact of his compelling 
him to make up a quarrel he had carried on 
very successfully with his wife for several 
weeks, 

Our fool was clever enough to see that this 
anecdote would not be of any service to him 
in trying to injure the ~ with the king ; 
he therefore answered, most pathetically, 
‘* But the pastor was perfectly in the right ; 
that could do you no harm ?”’ 

** Well that’s very true,” the peasant re- 
plied, ‘‘ especially as he ’s getting old, and 
can't carry on as he used; but I’m sure 
when his son takes his place—a fellow like 
a church steeple — he ‘Il break all our bones 
fur us. For that reason, if the matter was 
left to me, I wouldn’t choose him for our 
clergyman ; for if the patron is to beat us on 
work-days, and the pastor play the same game 
on Sunday, when will our backs find time to 
get well?” 

Giindling now listened attentively, and his 
plan was soon formed, when he learned that 
the pastor’s son would return from Halle 
in a few days to preach his trial sermon on 
the next Sunday, as the patron had promised 
him his father’s living. He therefore quitted 
the peasant with a mocking smile, and made 
some pretext for visiting the sexton, to make 
further inquiries into the matter. The latter 
confirmed the story, and gave his opinion that 
the young master must be at least six feet 
two in height, and as straight as a poplar- 
tree. 

** Wait!’’ Giindling murmured between 
his teeth, as soon as he again reached the 
street; “*we will put a blue coat on the 

oung fellow, and that will annoy that vaga- 
oad preacher.”” He therefore returned to 
the chateau, where he loeked up a captain of 
his acquaintance, whom he took on one side, 
with the hurried question, ‘*How many 
fellows have you already got?” 

To understand this question, our readers 
must know that the king, at every review, 
requested each commander of a company to 
present his new recruits tohim, Ifthe poor 
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gentleman had less than three he fell into 
partial disgrace ; and so each captain, about 
review time, which was close at hand, tried 
to procure a few young men by any method, 
legal or illegal, but especially those particu- 
larly tall, for the king had a peculiar delight 
in such soldiers. 

‘¢ Woe is me! I’ve but one,” the officer 
replied, ‘* and he ’s only a journeyman tailor.” 

‘* Well, then,’’ Giindling replied, ‘* you 
an get a journeyman clergyman of six feet 


oo 
= 


** Well, that ’s no tremendous height, but 
still it ’s better than nothing.’’ 

The captain then requested an explanation, 
and both discussed the measures by which to 
get hold of the clergyman’s son. They soon 
agreed that the officer should feign illness 
when the king departed. Giindling would 
remain with him as company ; a few soldiers 
would be secretly procured from a neighbor- 
ing town, and the young candidate taken 
nolens volens by the ears, and transported to 
the next garrison. 

In the mean while, the king and his suite 


‘followed the chase on the next day with their 


usual ardor. It so happened that two ladies 
in attendance on the queen, tortured by ennut, 
followed the windings of the stream, which 
led them from the nobleman’s garden into 
the open fields. One of them, Wilhelmine 
von B——, was a young and charming crea- 
ture, and whs evidently attempting to cheer 
her companion, who was silent, and not 
nearly so charming. In consequence there 
was a deal of laughing, which might have 
been heard at some distance off, and might 
have led to the conclusion that the old, 
though still ever new, story of marriage and 
love was being discussed by the ladies. They 
had gradually wandered some quarter of a 
mile trom the village, when a wolf, probably 
disturbed by the beaters, and which they at 
first took for a dog, ran towards them, regard- 
ing them with alook which they interpreted : 
** This little darling I ll make my breakfast 
off, and the other little darling 1 ’ll leave on 
that bed of forget-me-nots till supper time.”’ 

The poor girls had not in the least expected 
such a bridegroom, and stood petrified with 
fear as soon as they recognized the animal, 
for they possibly did not know that a wolf, in 
the summer or autumn, would attack nobody, 
and that the Isegrim who fascinated their 
eyes was, probably, as much afraid of them as 
they were of him. The silent young lady 
sobbed out a masculine name — we presume 
that of her lover — while the charming one, 
after recovering from her first ‘terror, looked 
round on all sides for assistance. 

Suddenly a carriage made its appearance 
from a branch road, drawn by two horses, in 
which a young and handsome man wi 
sitting. Both ladies cried out together in 
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joyful surprise when they perceived this un- 
<oesied exntatanes, and toby wolf immediately 
ran off, and took up his station some distance 
from them. ‘* You have saved us from death,’’ 
the charming Wilhelmine said, as she ap- 
proached the young man, who immediately 
ordered the coachman to stop, and leaped 
from the carriage. After begging, in the 
style of French gallantry, to have his doubts 
cleared up as to whether he looked upon 
nymphs or hamadryads, or actual mortals, 
and all ible explanations had been fur- 
nished him, he presented himself to the ladies 
as the son of the old pastor, and just arrived 
from Halle, in order to act as curate to his 
‘father. The young man, whom we will call 
Carl, then invited the ladies to take seats in 
his vehicle, and thus return to the chateau. 
The ladies quickly accepted this invitation, 
and Carl had the pleasure of lifting them into 
the lofty carriage, in which he also took his 
seat, exactly opposite the fair Wilhelmine, 
who, however, was cruel enough, for some 
time, to look every way but at him. At 
length, when he began to speak of Halle, 
where he had been several years ‘‘ Famu- 
lus,’’ at the house of Freylinghausen, she 
turned her eyes with pleasure towards him, 
for she was well acquainted with this poet, 
and became so eloquent that her companion 
blushed, nudged her repeatedly, and at length 
whispered in her ear, ‘* Ah, mon Dieu! he ’s 
not a nobleman.”? Wilhelmine, however, 
paid no attention to her, and as the young 


‘man was very well read, and recited severa 


of ' Freylinghausen’s newest poems, the time 


passed so--quickly, that they stopped before 


the rectory almost without perceiving it. 


i Here all the family aesembled round the car- 
. riage, and wished to embrace their dear rela- 
. tive ; but this he declined, and first presented 


his fair companions, who were immediately 


‘invited into the rectory, which the silent one 


at first declined, hut the other immediately 


.. aeeepted 


‘Alter the first: stormy salutation the old 
clergyman clasped his hands, and commenced 
the hymn, ‘* Praise God for all his gifts!’’ in 
which the whole family joined ; among them 
our friend Carl, with such a splendid tenor 
voice, that the young lady could not refrain 
from saying, after the hymn was ended, 

“If you would do me a real favor, you 
would sing me that song of Freylinghausen’s 
which you recited to us on our road here.”’ 

This request was so flattering, that Carl 
could not refuse to comply with it. He 
therefore sang, as solo, the song, ‘‘ My heart 
should feel contented,’ without the least idea 


: that, in a very short time, not merely all his 


. esnSolation, but all his good fortune, would 


originate from this song. 
he charming Wilhelmine was highly 
“slighted when he had finished the song ; and 
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the two ladies took their leave, on the earnest 
persuasion of the silent one of the two. Carl 
— accompanied them to the neighborin 
gate of the chateau, where they parted wit 
mutual compliments. 

The young man felt for the first day or two 
as if he had lost something necessary to his 
existence; but as the differonce of rank 
between himself and a lady of the royal suite 
appeared to him an insurmountable obstacle, 
he soon forgot the strange ailventure, in 
which he was materially assisted by the com- 
position of his trial sermon, which he was to 
preach the next Sunday before his patron and 
the congregation. In the mean while, how- 
ever, the king and his suite had returned to 
Berlin, while Giindling and the captain 
remained behind to carry out their treacherous 
scheme. The captain pretended to be suffzr- 
ing from a frightful attack of gout, and had 
secretly ordered a corporal and six men to 
come on the ensuing Sunday night from the 
neighboring garrison of G n, as he had 
learned that their kind host intended to pay 
a visit at a gentleman's house some thirty 
miles off, as soon as the candidate’s sermon 
was ended, and would not return for a week. 
During that time they expected to have the 
young recruit so securely hidden away, that 
any reclamation would be unavailing; and 
besides, the king’s adjutant, who attended to 
all military affairs, was the captain's cousin. 
Giindling, after his usual fashion, rubbed his 
stomach with both hands, as he thought of 
the pastor’s terrible despair at the loss of his 
beloved son. 

As soon as the anxiously-desired Sunday 
arrived, both gentlemen went to the over- 
crowded church; the captain, as he hypo- 
critically told his host, to return thanks for 
his sudden and fortunate recovery, but in 
truth, to have a nearer look at his young 
recruit, whose height he was delighted with, 
and paid Gtindling repeated compliments for 
his discrimination. The young man 
gained complete approbation from his patron 
and the whole parish, and even Giindling, 
after the service was over, approached tke 
= and treacherously praised his good 
ortune in having such a son. We must say, 


that the captain, to his credit, was not guilty 
of such hypocrisy in this case. 

Ata late hour in the evening, which was 
both stormy and cold, the sound of arms and 
a loud ee: was heard at the door of the 
parso . The door was at length opened b 
the cotetasishe Carl, with the sa gg 


‘¢ Who are you, and what do you want at 
this unseasonable hour of the night ?”’ 

** We want you!” the captain exclaimed, 
as he sprang forward, and seized the young 
man by the arm. ‘* You must come with us, 
and change your black coat for a blue one.”’ 

We may easily imagine the terror of the 
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wretched man, who, only partly dressed, was 
standing speechless before them, when his old 
father, who had heard this conversation, 
rushed out of bed, and interposed between 
them. He, too, was unable at first to speak 
through terror, when he perceived in the 
meceligh the soldiers, and among them 
Giindling, who burst into a loud a on 
seeing the father’s agony. This insult re- 
stored the old man to consciousness, and cry- 
ing, ‘* You villanous Judas!’’ he rushed with 
clenched fists at the baron. Carl, however, 
interposed ; but as the old man could not be 
calmed, and the confusion and cries had 
become general, for the mother and sisters 
had joined them, the young man repeatedly 
begged to be allowed to speak ; and when he 
gained permission, he addressed the following 
question to his father : 

** Do you believe that our Heavenly Father 
is aware of my fate, or not?’’ 

At this all were silent ; but when the ques- 
tion was repeated, the old man replied : 

“ Why do you ask such a question? How 
should He, who knows everything, not be 


aware of your fate ?”’ 

‘* Well, then,’’ the son calmly replied, “ if 
you believe that, you must not forget that 
‘ all things work together for good to those 
who love God.’ I love Him, and willingly 


yield to my fate ; and will only dress myself, 
and then be ready to follow the captain.” 

** No!” the latter replied, ‘* you must come 
directly. Allons — march !” 

All ran after the unfortunate man, crying 
to him, and striving to retain him, but in 
vain. Father, mother, and sisters were driven 
buck by the butt-ends of the muskets. 

‘* He will not be frozen,” the captain cried, 
‘* before getting out of the village, and then 
he ’ll put on his accoutrements.”’ 

We will not attempt to give any descrip- 
tion of the condition of the sorrowing family, 
as a soldier's life in that day was not merely 
the most disgraceful, but also the most 
wretched on earth ; and many a father, had 
the choice been left him, would sooner have 
seen his son in his coffin than in the colored 
cuat. 

The unhappy father waited in vain fora 
letter from his son from one week — from one 
month to another. The captain had taken 
all necessary precautions to cut off every op- 
portunity for communication. No one knew 
what had become of him, and although it was 
so very difficult, on this very account, to claim 
him, still both pastor and patron attempted 
it, though, as may be easily imagined, in 
vain. After repeated petitions to his royal 
majesty, they at length received a very harsh 
reply from the minister of war himself; that 
they made a most insane request in asking 
them to look for a recruit in the ranks of the 
whole Prussian army, when no one, not even 
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themselves, knew where he was; and he must 
be getting on well, or else he would have 
written to them. 

Two years thus elapsed, without the dis- 
consolate father, who had long before received 
a young curate to assist him, hearing the 
least news about his son, and therefore sup- 
posed that he had died through the cold on 
that frightful evening, or at the halberts. 

At length, when the second year had just 
ended, he received a message from the neigh- 
boring town to say that his son was in good 
health, and intended to visit him that same 
evening in company with the lady of the Dean 
of P——. When their joy at this unexpected 
news, which appeared to the old man almost 
fabulous, was moderated, and a thousand 
questions asked of the messenger, no one 
could certainly furnish any explanation as to 
his strange companion ; Bat this was their 
least anxiety. ‘The dean’s lady,”’ the old 
mother gave it as her opinion, ‘* will soon be 
tired of us.” And long before evening the 
whole family set out to welcomo their Joseph 
as the old man called him. They had just 
arrived at the cross-road we have already vis- 
ited, when a carriage drove up, out of the 
window of which a charming little white hand 
was stretched, and a silvery voice uttered the 
words, ‘* Yes, yes, dear Carl, here it was 
that you saved me from the wolf.’ At the 
moment he looked out he recognized his pa- 
rents. A ery of joy burst from him, which 
was echoed by the whole family. The coach- 
man was bidden to stop, the lady and gentle- 
man sprang out, and it was some time before 
the old father could say, ‘* Now, then, tell us 
all, you wicked boy; you caused us much 
grief by not writing a single word.”’ 

‘*T could, I dare not,”’ Carl replied. ‘‘ The 
captain made me pledge my honor that I 
would not send you any news of my place of 
abode. If I kept my word, he promised to 
give me my liberty at the end of three years.”’ 

‘* And the worthy captain set you free at 
the expiration of two,’’ his father remarked. 

** Not he!’’ Carl replied. ‘ Death alone 
could have saved me from his clutches. I owe 
my liberty to our glorious king.’’ 

“Tell us—tell us how,’’ all cried; ‘* let 
the carriage drive home.” 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ the patron cried, who had come to 
share in the general joy, ‘‘ send the carriage 
away. I must know all about it. We will 
take our seats on this bank.’ 

All—among them the dean‘'s lady, to 
whom no one had yet paid any attention — 
seated themselves on the grassy couch, and 
kept their eyes fixed on the young man, who 
a away his tears, and then commenced 
thus :— 


How badly I fared, and how grieved I waa 
at not being able to send any news to my dear 
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parents and sisters, I need not tell you. My 
only trust was in God; for, had I not had 
Him to support me, I should have acted like 
a hundred others — either deserted, or put an 
end to my life. But my faith, which dail 
found nourishment in the beautiful text wit 
which I quitted you on that — of terror, 
* We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God,” supported me 
in all my necessities. 

Thus it happened that, just fourteen days 

0, I stood as sentinel in the grand corridor 
of the royal palace at Berlin. I was think- 
ing, as usual, of home, and as I felt very low- 
spirited, and, besides, fancied the neighbor- 
ing apartments unoccupied, I commenced 
singing that sweet song of Freylinghausen, 
‘* My heart should feel contented ;” when I 
was singing the third verse, a door opened to 
my great embarrassment, and I saw this lady’s 
head, 


“Ah! the dean's lady,”’ the old pastor 
said, as he bowed to her. ‘‘ NowI am be- 
ginning to see more clearly into matters.’’ 

nd he straightway poured forth a multitude 
of apologies for not aving noticed her before, 


through his immoderate Joy at his son’s re- 
urn 


‘* But, father,”? the son inquired, *‘ do you 
not recognize the lady?’ 

The old man, however, and his wife, had 
long forgotten the features. One of Carl’s 
sisters at length said: * 

‘That must be the young lady, if I am 
not mistaken, whom you saved from the 
wolf’? 

‘* Certainly,’’ Carl replied ; “‘ and at this 
very spot where we are now sitting so happily 


—., 

ut as all began crying, ‘* Proceed, pro- 
eeed with your story,’’ he continued it in the 
following fashion : 


As soon as I saw the head I was in great 
fear, and ceased singing. The lady, however, 
eame very kindly towards me, measured me 
from head to foot, and at length said : 

**T could scarce believe my ears when I 
heard that voice, but my eyes cannot deceive 
me. Surely you are the son of the clergy- 
man of I » who saved me from the 
wolf two years ago?’ 

“*T am that unhappy man,” I said to her ; 
and then proceeded to tell her what a fright- 
ful revenge Giindling had taken. Her eyes 
filled with tears, and she seemed to me like 
an — sent from on high to comfort me. 

‘* You saved me from a wolf,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘and I will now do as much for you ;’’ and 
then — back into the room. I stood 
there with a beating heart, till a a 
proached: me with the words : tied 

“ Sentinel, as soon as you are released from 
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duty you must go through that door, and pre- 
sent yourself to her majesty the queen.”’ 

I need not say with what anxiety I waited 
for the hour. 

At length I was relieved, and, trembling, I 
entered the queen’s apartments. She asked 
my history very graciously, and when I had 
finished it, she added : 

‘**T can do nothing for you, my son, but I 
will beg the general to see that you are on 
duty here to-morrow morning between eleven 
and twelve, the hour at which the king pays 
me a visit. Then sing, with your clear voice 
that pleased me so much, any verse you like of 
his majesty’s favorite hymn — ‘ Who puts his 
trust in God alone.’ I will then see what more 
I can do for you.” 

With these words her majesty dismissed me, 
and without the door I met this lady, who 
whispered to me, ** Courage, courage ; I trust 
all will be well.” 

As I expected, I was placed on duty before 
the queen’s apartments the next morning at 
eleven o’clock. As soon as I heard voices 
within I commenced singing a verse of the 
hymn that had been commanded. However, 
I expected in vain to be summoned again. 
The hour passed, and I fancied that no atten- 
tion had been paid to me; and [ despaired, 
for I did not dare sing another verse. 

“And yet,’’ the young lady here inter- 
rupted the narrator, ‘‘ all proper attention had 
been paid to your hymn, and I may be permit- 
ted to give an account of it, as Carl has al- 
ready become my dear husband.”’ 


Another cry of astonishment was here 
raised : “* What! what! your husband?” all 
exclaimed. ‘I fancied you were a dean’s 
wife,’’ the old pastor remarked. ‘‘I never 
heard of such a thing,’’ the patron murmured, 
for he knew the lady was of very old family, 
and both he and the pastor seemed scarce to 
know whether they were awake or dreaming. 

‘* You must then hear my story,” the young 
lady remarked, with a smile : 


The voice delighted both their majesties 
greatly, and as soon as I perceived this I began 
saying everything I could in favor of the 
— man without, till the king laughed and 
said : 

: ** Why, she must be in love with the fel- 
ow.” 

I felt that I blushed at this remark, but 
still answered boldly : 

“Yes, your majesty, for he saved me, two 
years ago, from a frightful wolf.” 

** Diable !"’ the king added. ‘ You are of 
a very old family, and might get a lieutenant, 
as far as I know.” 

Here the queen interposed, and begged his 
majesty, who was in very good-humor that 
day, not to torment me further. I had opened 
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my whole heart to her, and was determined 
on having this grenadier, or no one else, for 
my husband. ‘I must beg your majesty to 
remember,”’ the queen continued, ‘* how care- 
fully this good girl attended to our child in its 
last iilness.”’ 

“« Well!” the king remarked, ‘ we ’Il see. 
The captain praises the fellow ; but still she 
cannot by any possibility marry a simple cu- 
rate. Well, as 1 said, we ll see. I ’ll exam- 
ine the fellow myself; but apropos suppose he 
will not have you?” 

I did not know what answer to make to this 
inquiry, save by letting my eyes sink on the 

ound ; but the queen came to my assistance, 

y saying, ‘“‘ Your majesty will be best fitted 
to arrange that matter.’’ 

‘« Well, that ’s very true,’’ the king replied. 
‘¢ We'll see, then ; the fellow will not be such 
a fool as to refuse.”” And with these words 
his majesty left the room, apparently in deep 
thought. 

** That is the end of my story,” the youn, 
lady said, “‘and my husband must nor | 
with his now.” 

Carl, therefore, continued : 


I naturally believed that I had been quite 
unnoticed, especially as nothing of the slight- 
est importance occurred during the remainder 
of the day that might nourish my hopes. 

The next morning, however, at parade, the 
king cricd out, after he had finished all other 
affairs, 

‘« Where is the fellow who stood as sentry 
yesterday morning between eleven and twelve 
at the queen’s door?—let him step out the 
ranks.”’ 

With a beating heart I obeyed this order, 
on which his majesty, without moving a feat- 
ure, first measured me from head to foot, and 
then said, ‘‘ T'wo under-officers here — take 
the fellow’s coat off!’ I could fancy nothing 
else than that I was going to be tied up to 
the halberts for my unseasonable singing, and 
therefore began tremulously, ‘‘ I implore your 
majesty, with all submission ” but the 
king interrupted me: ‘* Don’t argue — take 
his waistcoat off!’’ The under-officers did 
what they were commanded, and the king in 
the same tone, and without moving a feature, 
said — ‘* Now his gaiters !”" 

I now fancied I was going to be impaled at 
the least, and entreated, in my fear, ‘I beg 
your majesty, on my knees, to be merciful to 
a poor fellow ;” but the same answer was 
given me— “ Don’t argue.” 

As I stood there in my shirt sleeves, the 
king ordered — ‘‘ Now, bring that black chest 
hither to the front.” 

I was now certain of death when I saw tnis 
chest brought up, in which I fancied an exe- 
cutioner’s sword, at the very least, was con- 
tained. I clasped my hands, and commended 
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my soul to God, when the king, before whom 
the chest had been deposited, cried out to me, 
‘*Now, look in, and see how that suits you.” 

As soon as [ raised the lid, I saw, not a 
sword or any instrument of torture, but a 
black clerical dress, and the bands laid on the 
top of it. This change in my feelings almost 
took my senses away, but the king's voice 
again aroused me. ‘ Now, dress yourself im- 
mediately, and listen to what I say. Bring 
four drums here, and lay a dozen side-arms 
across them, so that he cannot tumble through. 
The grenadier shall preach us a sermon, for I 
must first examine him, and see if he has 
learned anything. If he sits firm in the sad- 
dle, as the saying is, he can keep the black 
stuff, and all it contains; but if he’s a stupid 
ass, I "ll make him put the coatee on again. 
Now, then, up on the drums; you need not 
give it us long, but it must be good.” 

Assuredly (the young man continued) I 
should have talked nothing but nonsense, 
through the agitated nature of my feelings, 
and the fact that such a terrible alternative 
was offered me ; but to my great good fortune, 
during the whole duration of my wretched 
servitude, I had daily thought of my favorite 
text, and determined I would preach on it 
the very first Sunday after my release. In 
fact, from continually thinking on the subject, 
I had the whole discourse long before ready 
in my mind. I, therefore, boldly mounted 
the drums, and began immediately with the 
words — ‘St. Paul says, in Rom. viii. 28, 
‘ And we know that all things work together 
for good to them that love God ;’ ’’ after which 
I gave a detailed account of my own misfor- 
tunes, which had worked together for good 
by the confirmation of my faith, and then made 
an universal and particular application of it. 

I had noticed that the king, who stood close 
before me, and never once took his eyes off 
me, could not keep the tears from pourin, 
down his cheeks; and I had scarce uttere 
the word ‘‘ Amen,’”? when he said to me, 
** Now, come down from your pulpit ; you can 
keep the black coat, and all it contains. You 
had better inspect the pockets, and see what 
you have got in them.” 

During my discourse, I had noticed that 
one of them seemed heavier than the other. 
I therefore put my hand into that one first, 
and who could picture my astonishment, when 
I drew out a gold tabatiére filled with ducats. 
I was silently regarding it, when the king 
said, ‘‘ That is a present from my wife; but 
now look, and see whether there is anything 
in the other pocket ;’’ and, not yet able te 
utter a word through surprise, I drew out m 
appointment as dean, signed by the king’s 
own hand. 


‘* How is that possible? such a thing was 
never heard of!’’ the old pastor exclaimed, as 
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he raised his hands to heaven. ‘“ My son a 
dean? A candidate and private in the Grena- 
diers a dean? Yes! now I understand why 
you sent to tell us you would visit us in com- 
pany with the dean’s lady. But not to ask 
your poor old father to the wedding —as if 
a were ashamed of him — that is unpardon- 

e,”? 

‘* Did I knowanything about my marriage?” 
the son continued ; ‘* but listen further.’ 


I naturally tried, after all these fabulous 
events, to murmur out my thanks, but was 
interrupted by the king, who said, ‘* Now 
come up to the palace ; you can eat your soup 
with us, and the regimental chaplain must 
accom ou,” 

Giddy with the thought of all that had hap- 
poet. I followed with the chaplain, who was 

ardly less astonished than I was, the king 
und his suite to the palace ; and as soon as we 
had entered the audience-room, where all the 
court was assembled together with her majesty 
and this young lady, the king advanced, and 
asked me, 

‘* Whom does he think he has to thank for 
all this?” 

I answered, with a low bow, 

** Besides God, my most gracious king and 


his most illustrious consort. 
To which his rs op remarked, 
t 


‘* There he’s right ; but look ye here, this 
oung and charming woman did the most for 
im. Has he nothing to say to her? She is 

not proud, and I know not married. What 
does he think of it? he’s now a dean, and 
has his pocket full of ducats. Will he by 
his luck, and fancy he is all alone wit 

her?” 

Half mad with joy and hope, I raised my 
eyes, and looked at the poor girl, who was 
blushing and trembling before me, and who 
could not raise her eyes from the ground. 

All were silent, though at intervals a slight 
sound of laughter could he heard in the room, 
In spite of all my good fortune, I was even 
more embarra than I had been an hour 
before when forced to mount the drums ; but 
I on myself, and in a few moments 
sald, 

‘* His majesty the king, to whom I owe all 
my good fortune, has inspired me with cour- 
age to ask you before this great assembly, 
whether you will accompany me in my wan- 
derings on the troubled path of life, like the 
angel Raphael formerly guided the youthful 
Tobias ?”’ 

She immediately gave me her hand, silent 
and ayo © which I pressed with ardor to 
my lips, and her majesty had scarcely bidden 
God to bless us, when the king added, 
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6s > gy chaplain, come hither and 

marry them. Afterwards we ‘ll have our din- 

dy but I must get them off my hands to- 
ay.’ 

The chaplain, with a deep bow, remarked, 

‘* Tt is impossible, your majesty ; the young 
couple have not been asked in church.” 

‘* Nonsense !”’ the king objected ; ‘‘ I asked 
them myself long ago. Come, and marry 
them as quickly as you can, for I am hungry. 
Next Sunday you can ask them in church as 
“= times as you like.”’ 

Although the chaplain urged various rea- 
sons, all was of no avail. The marriage took 
place that very hour, and my parents can now 
_ why it was impossible for me to invite 
them. 


“T really must be dreaming,’’ the old pas- 
tor now said ; “ why, it’s stranger than any 
story in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ A grenadier 
made a dean! But what did the members of 
the consistory say to it? I cannot imag- 
ine.”’ 

‘“* They kept me so long,” the young man 
replied, ‘‘ or I should have come to share my 
joy with you eight days ago. I had scarcely 
announced myself, and handed in my diploma 
with a request to be ordained, when the 
gentlemen, as may be easily conceived, de- 
clared the whole affair impossible, and 
sought to demonstrate this to his majesty in 
a long petition. ‘The king returned it with 
these words, written with his own hand, on 
the margin: 


“*T have examined him myself. If he 
does not understand Latin he can afford to 
keep some one who does. I do not under- 
stand Latin myself. 

‘Freperick WILLIAM.’ 


** As they did not dare to trouble the king 
again in the matter, they proceeded to ordain 
me, after an examination, to which I yolun- 
tarily submitted.” 


The young man thus ended his story, and 
our kind readers can easily imagine the rest. 
We need only remark that our hero made an 
excellent dean, and for many years held the 
living of P——. 

In conclusion, we are bound to state that 
the above anecdote is historically true, and 
that we have merely repeated the family tra- 
dition. Still we thought it better to refrain 
from giving the real names, as the descend- 
ants of our illustrious grenadier might not 
desire the story to be publicly known in con- 
nection with themselves. 
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FROM THE FRENCH, 


Tue age of Louis the Fourteenth forms one 
of the most striking periods in French history. 
Voltaire would have said this to-day as he did 
a hundred years ago; fora great age is not 
composed solely of splendid actions or heroic 
conquests. It is one which gives birth to 
great generals and distinguished philosophers, 
and to celebrated poets and artists. We say, 
The age of Pericles, of Augustus, of Leo the 
Tenth, and of Louis Quatorze. We never 
say, The age of Napoleon, because in Napo- 
leon’s time there was scarcely one man worth 
of a niche in the temple of history besides the 
hero himself. Around Louis Quatorze we 
behold a radiant galaxy of distinguished men : 
Turenne and Condé, itenndie and Pascal, 
Corneille and Moliére, Poussin and Lesueur, 
Perrault, Fontaine, and Sully. 

There are likewise some feminine stars in 
this shining cluster, who have transmitted the 
remembrance of their charms and graces for 
the admiration of remote generations. Such 
are the Farnarina, Madame de la Valliére, 
and the Marquise de Pompadour. Madame 
de Maintenon does not rank with these: Her 
box-wood rosaries have — many ad- 
mirers. One does not exactly know in whose 
company to place her. Was she a heroine of 
romance, or a saintly personage? a monarch’s 
favorite, or the Queen of France and Na- 
varre ? 

She had a few partisans ; we attempt not to 
count her enemies. Since beholding her por- 
trait, engraved by Mercuri after Petitot, we 
avow ourselves a partisan. This picture rep- 
resents a proud and majestic woman, of a 
beauty at the same time robust and delicate ; 
with the head of the Psyche of Praxiteles, 
and the neck and shoulders of St, Theresa, 
The voluptuousness that reigns in the figure 
is corrected by the pride that prevails in the 
countenance. The heart and passions are 
evidently held in subjection to the intellect. 
Such was the woman beloved of a prince who 
scarcely believed himself mortal. 

Let us back to this es woman’s 
origin. Itis said of her grandfather, Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, that ‘at six years of age hoo 
read in four languages; and at seven and a 
half translated Plato.’’ At ten, his father, 
the old Huguenot soldier, in passing Amboise, 
where the heads of the conspirators were yet 
suspended to the battlements, said to the boy, 
‘* These butchers haye decapitated France !”’ 
Then, laying his hand upon the child's brow, 
he added, ‘* My son, spare not thine own life 
to avenge these honorable chiefs. If thou 
spare thyself, thou hast my curse,” Such 
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This child, grown to maturity, was named 
‘* The man of rude probity.”’ Thus he wrote 
to Henri Quatre: ‘Sire, your memory will 
reproach you with twelve years of my services, 
and twelve wounds upon my person; it will 
ut he in mind of your prison, and of the 
and that drew the bolts ; and which has still 
remained pure in serving you, empty of your 
benefits, exempt from corruption, either from 
one side or the other.” Such were then the 
servants of royalty. At the hour of death, 
whensolicited to take nourishment, D’Aubigné 
said to his wife ** Ma mie, suffer me to depart 
“ a and go where I shall eat celestial 
read.’ 


In all this seventeenth century we respire 


y | something reviving to the heart and feelings, 


We were in a forest of hoary and vigorous 
oaks, crooking their gnarled stems beneath an 
azure sky Now the Gaulic forest is much 
decayed, being represented by a few stunted 
trees, thinly sown, standing amid a confused 
growth of underwood, with a dark and tem- 
pestuous heavens above them. In the seven- 
teenth century, the sap rose more vigorously. 
Where should we now find in our French 
statesmen a probity equal to that of Agrippa 
D’Aubigné, *‘ rude” though it were! But if 
virtue assumed a grand aspect in this picta- 
resque age, Vice was no less open and auda- 
cious, Witness the life of Constant D’Au- 
bigné, son to the ‘‘ man of probity.”’ This 
man, the father of Madame de ang 
was a-thorough-paced rascal. Moliére and 
Rembrandt alone could have painted his char- 
acteristic villany. Thus his father speaks of 
him : ‘* My son Constant in nothing resem- 
bles his father, though I have educated him 
with as much care as though he had been 
born a prince, Inclined from the first to pla 
and drunkenness, he ended by giving himsel 
to all manner of dissipation ; after which 
he married a wretched woman, whom he has 
since killed, Seeking to withdraw him from 
court, where he was fast hastening to perdi- 
tion, I procured him a regiment. But noth- 
ing could restrain him, and he soon returned, 
and speedily lost at play twenty times his 
estate.” He pledged his honor — which 
proved a phantom. His religion alone re- 
mained to him; this he did not hesitate to 
sell likewise. Utterly ruined in purse and 
reputation, he returned to his father, who, 
still cherishing some hope of his amendment, 
ve him the command of Maillezais, believ- 
ng that, though a reprobate, he was still a 
stanch Protestant. onstant, however, had 
already secretly abjured his faith and Maille- 
zais soon became, under his command, ‘a 
public gaming-place, crowded with people of 
evil reputation and coiners of false money.” 
At length Agrippa disinherited and cursed 
him. ithe wretch now entered into treasona- 





was the vigorous school of the era. 





ble communication with the English govern- 
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ment, and was forthwith consigned to the 
prison of Niort. Here Frangoise D’Aubigné, 
afterwards the Marquise de Maintenon, first 
beheld the light, in the year 1635. 
Constant D’Aubigné had always found a 
lank of refuge in hisshipwrecks. Todo him 
justice, though stained with every — 
crime, he was brave and gallant. For this 
chivalric outside, Mademoiselle de Cardillac, 
his second wife, fell in love with and married 
him. He made away with her property, loved 
her passionately, and ill-used her tremen- 
dously, though not to the point of killing her, 
us he had done his first wife. She lived on, 
= pegged in prison or in exile. Madame de 
Villette, the sister of Constant, more touched 
by his misfortunes than revolted by his crimes, 
came to the prison at Niort to take away his 
three children, whom she brought to her 
chateau of Murgay. The little Frangoise had 
the same nurse as herown daughter. But for 
this trait of mercy, poor Madame d’Aubigné 
might well have believed herself accursed of 
God and man; for even in the prison, where 
she divided her time between prayer and 
mending her husband’s old clothes, the latter 
was employed in coining. She wrote to 


Madame de Villette with a profound feeling 
of misery and abasement: ‘‘I fear the poot 
little girl will give you much trouble; may 


God enable her to requite you.” What a 
singular contrast was presented here between 
the cradle and the tomb! She who was born 
in a prison, and brought up on charity, died 
the wife of a powerful monarch. Suppose 
any one had prophesied this to the poor 
mother, her who was brought too low by want 
and misery even to nourish her babe! 

Frangoise d’Aubigné never forgot her aunt’s 
maternal tenderness. In later times, when 
entreated to abjure Calvinism, she replied — 

** I will believe anything you like, éxcept 
that my aunt De Villette may be damned.” 

Yet another notice of her father. ‘He was 
set at liberty, and sailed with his wife and 
children to Martinique. He once more suc- 
ceeded in laying hold upon Fortune ; pls ed 
and lost all. His wife was compelled to 
return to France with her children, leaving 
behind her unhappy husband, whom the se- 
vere lessons he had received had not been able 
to convert to good, 

Francoise d’Aubigné had already com- 
menced her part of heroine. At Martinique 
she was attacked by aserpent. During the 

assage homewards she was nearly thrown 
into the sea for dead; but upon her mother 
pressing her lips to hers for a farewell kiss, 
the supposed corpse opened her eyes and ex- 
tended her arms. The vessel was afterwards 
assailed by corsairs, and escaped with diffi- 


a 
ademoiselle d’Aubigné, on her arrival in 
France, was again received into the house of 
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Madame de Villette ; who had remained a 
Protestant, as much out of respect for her 
father as for Calvin. The young girl followed 
the religion of her aunt. 

At this epoch, proselytizing was the order 
of the day. Madame de Neuillant, a relation 
of Madame d’Aubigné, obtained an order 
from court to withdraw Frangoise from the 
maternal care of her heretical aunt. Made- 
moiselle d’Aubigné wept bitterly at the idea 
of a separation ; for she regarded the chateau 
de Murgay almost as her native place. At 
length she quitted it to live with Madame de 
Neuillant, but in the determination to remam 
true to the mode of faith her beloved aunt had 
taught her. At first, caresses were vainly 
employed to wean her from it; then humilia- 
tions. She was placed on a level with the 
domestics of the establishment, and employed 
in the care of the turkeys. 

‘*T commanded in the poultry-yard,”’ she 
has somewhere said ; ‘‘ it was there that my 
reign commenced.” 

The woman who afterwards dwelt so near 
a throne might then be seen any fine morning 
following her feathered charge, with a velvet 
mask on her face to preserve her from the 
effects of the sun ; a large straw hat upon her 
head, a switch in her hand, and a small basket 
containing black bread and cherries upon her 
arm. ‘These cherrics she was enjoined not to 
touch until she had learned by heart five 
verses of Pibrac. She usually learned one 
verse, and ate all the cherries. 

Madame de Neuillant, tired out, at length, 
forcibly placed her obstinate young relative in 
the Ursuline convent at Niort, whence the lat- 
ter was shortly afterwards dismissed, Madame 
de Neuillant refusing to pay the pension of a 
Huguenot. The young girl returned to her 
mother, who had scarcely yet recovered from 
her griefs. Madame d’Aubigné, who was a 
strict Catholic, conducted her rebellious child 
to the Ursuline convent in Paris. Here they 
had the good sense not to furce Mademoiselle 
d’Aubigné’s convictions, and she at length 


,| embraced the parental religion. 


There lived at this time a wit and a poet, 
who had risen from the ranks of the people. 
Eccentric and crippled, he laughed at his own 
infirmities, and by the power of his intellect 
and the éclat of his humble dwelling, radiant 
with liberty of thought, protested against visi- 
ble grandeurs, the prestige of birth, and the 
sumptuousness of rank and wealth. Around 
Scarron’s hearth were grouped Ménage, Pé- 
lisson, Scudery, Benserade, Marigny, Saint 
Amand. At his table were welcomed Mar- 
shal d’Albret, the Marquis de Sévigné, the 
Comte de Grammont, Martemart, Coligny, and 
twenty others of the same calibre. 

‘¢T also have a marquisate,”” he once said 
to the illustrious assembly — ‘ the marquisate 
of Quinet.”’ 
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Quinet was his bookseller. 

One evening there appeared in the witty 
eripple’s saloon, where a goodly company were 
met to laugh and sup, a young girl of fifteen 
years of age, ‘‘ already handsome, but timid, 
who wept upon her entrance, being embar- 
rassed by the shortness of her robe.’ She 
came from the provinces, where the court- 
fashions had not yet penetrated. Her mother 
was with her. The young girl was silent, 
but all comprehended the language of her elo- 
quent eyes. Scarron was affected even to 
tears, for he had heard of Madame and Made- 
moiselle d’Aubigné. Upon that evening he 
was brimming over with wit and fun. ‘The 
youthful guest was much more struck by these 
qualities than with the fine airs of the court 
gentlemen who were doing their best to make 
an impression on her inexperienced fancy. 
We see by this, how, even at that early 
period, intellect carried the day with her. 

The girl and her mother returned to Poitou, 
and shortly afterwards Madame d’ Aubigné left 
this weary scene, where her fainting spirit 
had been able to find no rest. Madame de 


Villette being likewise dead, Frangoise d’Au- 
bigné found herself almost alone in the world: 
she was compelled again to accept the pro- 
tection of her Aunt de Neuillan€, who allowed 
her to go “‘ nearly naked through avarice,”’ 


says Tallemant des Réaux. Decidedly the 
commencement of her life was not very prom- 
ising. 
She had left at Paris, besides Scarron, an- 
other sympathizing soul, Mademoiselle de St. 
Hermant. One of the letters that she wrote 
to that young lady was exhibited to Scarron, 
who answered it in a most flattering manner. 
It was the first gallant epistle she had ever 
received. This man, her future husband, we 
may certainly consider her first lover. 
Madame de Neuillant now conducted her 
protégée to Paris, where she allowed her to 
see a little society, being at the same time 
— and jealous of her beauty. The young 
y became a prominent personage ; her ro- 
mantic adventures were generally discussed, 
and she was everywhere called ‘* The Young 
Indian.”’ People wondered what kind of 
future awaited this talented orphan, who 
talked like a charming book and attracted 
every eye. She dreaded a convent, but she 
equally disliked the idea of remaining in so- 
ciety without the protection of a husband. 
Yet how could she expect to marry without 
dowry! In this difficulty Scarron, who loved 
her as a sister or a daughter, offered her his 
hand. She gratefully accepted the proposi- 
tion, being well aware that theirs would only 
be a marriage of the spirit. They were ac- 
cordingly united in the spring of 1652. The 
notary asked what dowry Scarron intended to 
bestow upon his bride. ‘‘ Immortality,”’ was 
the proud reply ‘‘‘The names of the wives 


his side. 
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of monarchs die with them; that of the wife 
of Scarron will live to future ages.’’ 

It was Mademoiselle de Pons who lent the 
bride her wedding attire. The latter at once 
assumed the —s befitting her new po- 
sition; and from the first day wrought a 
change in her husband’s establishment. ‘I 
will teach her plenty of fooleries,’’ Scarron 
had said before their marriage; but he was 
disappointed in his mirthful design. To his 
hearth, haunted by fashionable vice, she 
brought the reviving freshness of virtue, the 
smiléng and graceful virtue of seventeen, She 
was present at every conversation, at every 
supper; but, as her biographer says, ‘ she 
claimed respect without imposing restraint ;”* 
and, according to Madame de Caylus, ‘* passed 
her Lents in eating a herring at the end of the 
table,” because she thought it better to show 
a little strictness amid the license by which 
she was surrounded. 

From the day of the nuptials she assumed 
her post of femme savante, but with a modesty 
worthy of all praise. She was at the same 
time the pupil, the critic, and the secretary of 
Scarron, and his devoted wife. In his suffer- 
ing, as in his merry hours, she was still by 
She learnt Spanish, Italian, and 
even Latin, but she likewise learnt the duties 
of life. Little by little her husband's sway 
was eclipsed by her own. People came no 
more to hear him, but to hear and see her. 
‘* She had,”’ said M. de Noailles, ‘‘ acquired 
an infinite charm of conversation.”’ Every 
one knows about the servant who one day at 
table whispered in her ear, ‘* Madame, be 
pleased to tell another story. ‘There is no 
roast meat to-day.” 

Scarron’s circumstances were not improved 
since his marriage. The roast meat was often 
wanting. Yet he always wished to live like 
the nobility. He even affected to protect the 
arts. A letter of Poussin’s informs us that 
amid the tempest of the Fronde that great 
artist painted two pictures after Scarron’s 
order. Mignard was an intimate friend - 
Scarron ordered pictures likewise of him. 
He painted the first and last portraits of Mad- 
ame de Maintenon; the one in 1659, the 
other in 1694. Of these two portraits it is 
unhappily only the last with which we are 
acquainted, ‘‘ We only behold her in her 
decline,’’ says M. de Noailles. ‘‘ We picture 
her to ourselves in her dead-leaf robe and 
severe head-dress — regent of a court become 
serious like herself.’”” Mignard painted her 
as St. Frangoise; noble and dignified, but 
sombre and melancholy, without a single 
reflected ray of her youth lighting up her 
sallow visage 

Madame Scarron lived at home. ‘ At 
first,’’ as Scarron wrote to M. de Villette, 
‘¢she was very unhappy at not having either 
means or equipage to go abroad.”’ After- 
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wards her husband's infirmities retained her 
near his bedside. Her virtue daily gathered 
strength from the fact it was her sole wealth, 
and would be her svle refuge. At length poor 
Scarron died the death of a stoic philosopher ; 
they placed over his grave the follSwing touch- 
ing epitaph : — 


Passants, ne faites pas de bruit 

De crainte que je ne m’éveille, 
Car voila la premiére nuit 

Que le pauvre Scarron sommeille.* 


* Passenger, don’t make a noise, lest you Waken 
me. This is the first night that poor Scarron has 
been able to sleep. 


MADAME SCARRON, HER FRIENDS AND RELATIVES. 


The knell of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign 
now sounded — the reign of the monarch who, 
believing that all the ions of France beat 
in his bosom, said, ‘‘ Jam the State,’’ because 
he saw everywhere around him bravery and 
genius. Scarron’s widow was not of this 
splendid period. When she came near the 
throne the court was already in the decline of 
its splendor. We will follow her no further. 
The history of Madame de Maintenon, aged 
and a devotée, is known to all the world, for 
it is the history of France. In her youth she 
illuminated with a smile the troubles of Scar 
ron; grown old, she veiled with a mask of 
severity the royal dignity. 





From Punch. 
ELEGY 


WRITTEN IN A RAILWAY STATION. 


Tue Station clock proclaims the close of day ; 
The hard-worked clerks drop gladly off to tea ; 

The last train out starts on its dangerous way, 
And leaves the place to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the panting engine’s red-tail light, 
And all the platform solemn stillness holds, 
Bave where the watchmen pacing for the night, 
By smothered coughs announce their several 
colds. 


Behind that door of three-inch planking made, 
Those frosted panes placed too high up to peep, 
All in their iron safes securely laid, 
The cooked account-books of the Railway sleep. 


The Debts to credit side so neatly borne, 
What should be losses, profits proved instead ; 
The Dividends those pages that adorn 
No more shall turn the fond Shareholder’s 
head. 


Oft did the doubtful to their balance yield, 
Their evidence arithmetic could choke ; 

How jocund were they that to them appealed ! 
How many votes of thanks did they provoke ! 


Let not Derision mock King Hudson’s toil, 
Who made things pleasant greenhorns to 
allure ; 
Nor Prudery give hard names to the spoil 
*T was glad .to share—while it could share 
secure. 


All know the way that he his fortune made, 
How he bought votes and consciences did hire ; 

How hands that Gold and Silver sticks have swayed 
To grasp his dirty palm would oft aspire. 


Till these accounts at last their doctored page, 
Thanks to mischance and panic, did unroll, 
When virtue suddenly became the rage, 
And ~~ George Hudson out of fashion’s 
scroll, 


Full many a noble lord who once serene 
The feasts at Albert Gate was glad to share, 
For tricks he blushed not at, nor blushed un- 


seen, 
Now cuts the Iron King with vacant stare. 





For those, who, mindful of their money fled 
Rejoice in retribution, sure though late — 
Should they, by ruin to reflection led, 
Ask Punch to point the moral of his fate, 


Haply that wooden-headed sage may say, 
** Oft have I seen him, in his fortune’s dawn, 
When at his levees elbowing their way, 
Peer’s ermine might be seen and Bishop’s 
lawn. 


‘*There the great man vouchsafed in turn te 
each 
Advice, what scripor shares ’t was best to buy, 
There his own arts his favorites he would teach, 
And put them up to good things on the sly. 


‘* Till to the House by his admirers borne, 
Warmed with Champagne in flustered speech he 
strove, 
And on through commerce, colonies and corn, 
Like engine, without break or driver, drove 


** Till when he ceased to dip in fortune’s till, 
Out came one cooked account —of our M. P.; 

Another came — yet men scarce ventured still 
To think their idol such a rogue could be. 


‘* Until those figures set in sad array 
Proved how his victims he had fleeced and 
shorn — 
Approach and read (if thou canst read) my lay, 
Writ on him more in sadness than in scorn.”’ 


THE EPITAPH. 


Here lies, the gilt rubbed off his sordid earth, 
A man whom Fortune made to Fashion known; 
Though void alike of breeding, parts, or birth, 
God Mammon early marked him for his own. 


Large was his fortune, but he bought it dear ; 
What he won foully he did freely spend. 

He plundered no one knows how much a year, 
But Chancery o’ertook him in the end. 


No further seek his frailties to disclose ; 
For many of his sins should share the load ; 
While he kept rising, who asked how he rose? 
While we could reap, what cared we how he 
sowed ? 
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From Chambers’ Repository. 
THE WAR IN ALGERIA. 


A suicut blow on M. Deval, the French 
eonsul’s cheek, in 1829, by the fan of Hus- 
sein, Dey of Algiers, afforded Charles X. an 
unhoped-for chance of breaking the spell of 
ill-fortune which attached to the transmarine 
expeditions of France —of crushing, in the 
general interest of humanity, a nest of pirates 
that for three centuries had infested the Medi- 
terranean ; and chiefly and lastly, of divert- 
ing the attention of his volatile subjects from 
their new fancy — constitutional government 
— by the regilding of their old and tarnished 
idol — foreign conquest. The first-mentioned 
purposes were easily accomplished. ‘The time 
dliosen was summer, June, 1830. Great Brit- 
ain, to whose hostility previous maritime dis- 
asters were chiefly attributable, partially sat- 
isfied by a verbal assurance that no permanent 
occupation of the Algerine territory was con- 
templated, interposed no obstacle to the enter- 
priso ; and a fleet of upwards of a hundred 
transport-ships, escorted by twenty vessels of 
war, under the command of Admiral Duperré, 
safely conveyed General Bourmont, 40,000 
choice troops of all arms, and the necessary 
war-material, from Toulon to Sidi-Feruch, a 
point of the African coast a few miles west- 
ward of the city of Algiers — where the dis- 
embarkation, which occupied three days, was 
effected without difficulty. Algiers, though 
strongly fortified to seaward, was incapable of 
serious resistance to a well-appointed and nu- 
merous land-force ; and after a brisk cannon- 
ade of the Emperor’s Fort, to the south-east 
of the city, the dey offered to capitulate, on 
condition that private property and the relig- 
ion of the inhabitants should be respected, 
and himself and his garrison of Turkish Jani- 
raries, about 7000 in number, permitted to 
embark unmolested in person and effects. 
These terms were readily acceded to by Gen- 
eral Bourmont ; and the white flag of Bourbon 
France replaced (5th July) the red ensign of 
the pirates ; the victors, moreover, finding 
themselves in the possession of public spoil to 
the amount of two millions sterling in gold 
and silver, besides twelve vessels of war, and 
more than a hundred bronze cannon. But 
this brilliant success availed the French king 
nothing in his conflict’ with the Paris democ- 
racy, if, indeed, it did not precipitate his fall, 
by inducing a belief in the royal mind, that 
the clamorous indignation sure to be excited 
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by the famous ordonnances, would be drowned 
and forgotten in the triumphal echoes of the 
African victory. If so, the rash monarch was 
ruinously self-deceived ; the coup d'état, aimed 
at the popular liberties, failed miserably — 
solely, as we now perceive, because launched 
some twenty years too soon, and by the wrong 
hand ; and the deposed dey arrived in France 
just as his discrowned conqueror was leaving 
it forever. This, we may observe by the 
way, has not been the only time warlike ad- 
venture in North Africa has been associated 
with disaster to the House of Bourbon. St 
Louis died in the camp before Tunis ; Charles 
X. in the same month wins Algiers and loses 
France ; and but for the inopportune absence 
in Algeria at a critical moment of De Jvin- 
ville and D’Aumale, by far the most popular 
and energetic of Louis Philippe’s sons, it is 
more than probable that the feebly-opposed 
outbreak of February, 1848, would have had a 
very different termination. But it was not to 
be so written. 

Bhere is reason to believe that Charles X., 
and his minister, Prince Polignac, were quite 
sincere in the assurances given to Lord Aber- 
deen — that the only object of the French 
expedition was the thorough extinction of 
Algerine piracy, so long the scourge and ter- 
ror of feeble commercial states ; but it was 
one of the cruel necessities of Louis Philippe’s 
precarious position — resting as it did, well- 
nigh exclusively, upon the timid sympathies of 
the moneyed and middle classes, instead of 
upon those far more powerful buttresses of 
continental thrones, the traditions and instincts 
of a numerous army, and the passions and 
prejudices of the great masses of the popula- 
tion — that he was compelled to temporize 
with every whim and vanity of the popular 
mind that happened to be in any way associ- 
ated with the military “ glory” of France. 
Compelled by this pressure, the citizen-king"s 
government, after the exhibition of much vae- 
illation and infirmity of purpose, finally re- 
pudiated the engagement with Great Britain, 
and, admittediy against their better judgment, 
prosecuted the war we are about to sketch, 
sometimes with languid irresolution, at others 
with remorseless violence, till French Africa, 
as it is called, nominally comprised an area of 
100,000 square miles, extending from Morocco 
on the west, to Tunis on the east —a dis- 
tance of about 500 miles — and from the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean on the north, to 
the great Desert of Sahara — the Arab’s ‘‘ Sea 
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without Water ” (£7 baher billa maa) —on the 
south, an average breadth approaching 200 
miles. This couniry of hill and dale, plain 
and desert, sand and forest, rock and river, is 
divided into three provinces — Cons ‘antina on 
the east, Titteri in the centre, and Oran on 
the west ; of which Bona, Algiers, and Oran 
are respectively the principal maritime towns 
or sea-gates — Algiers, or El Jezira (“‘ the 
Warlike ’’), being placed near the centre of 
the coast-line between Bona and Oran, which 
are about as distant from each other as both 
are from France. Other important coast- 
towns are Mostaganem and Arzew, westward, 
and Bouteyah and Philippeville— the latter 
built by the French near Bona for greater fa- 
cility of access to the interior of Constantina, 
eastward of the capital of Algeria. The great 
Atlas Mountains, which rise on the Atlantic 
sea-board of Morocco, stretch in broken 
and irregular masses aeross the three provin- 
ces in’ a south-easterly direction ; whilst the 
less elevated ridges, known as the Little or 
Maritime Atlas, extend through the country 
from about Mostaganem and the mouth of the 
Shelliff River, in a direction more parallel 
with the coast than the central and southern 
ranges — from which the Shelliff, for nearly 
300 miles, divides them. The heights of the 
Iesser or Northern Atlas vary from 200 to 
1000 feet, and, together with the loftier chains 
and the extensive intervening valleys, occupy 
the greater portion of the surface of French 
Africa. Algiers itself is built in the form of 
an irregular triangle upon the seaward slope 
of Le Sahal, a magnificent amphitheatre of 
hills swelling gently up from the Mediterra- 
nean. These hills are based and girdled 
southward by the plain of Metidjah, which 
extends — a distance of seven leagues only — 
to the nearest ridge of the Little Atlas, in 
the midst of which, about forty-five miles 
south of Algiers, Medeyah, the capital of the 
province of Titteri, and, moreover, the key of 
the south country, is situated. To reach 
this city, and the equally populous, though 
not, in a military sense, equally important 
town of Milianah, from Algiers, the Col or 
Pass of Teneah, a dangerous mountain-defile, 
of which we shall have to make frequent men- 
tion, must be threaded. Two other towns in 
the vicinity of Algiers are Blidah and Koleah, 
weparated from each other by the width of 
the Metidjah — the first nestled at the base of 
the Lesser Atlas, the other charmingly placed 
on the Mediterranean shore, about four leagues 
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westward of Algiers. The chief inland 
towns of Oran are Mascara, near which Abd- 
el-Kader was born, and, till his final overthrow, 
the governmental capital of the province ; 
and Tlemecen, 100 miles south-west of Oran, 
near the borders of the Sahara, which there 
approaches unusually near the coast. Tleme- 
cen is also but a few leagues eastward of the 
Desert of Angada, a debatable district, fa- 
mous for its ostriches, on the confines of Mo- 
rocco. Mascara is on the borders of Titteri, 
and inland ten leagues of Mostaganem. The 
only city of importance that breaks in the 
vast plains of the eastern province, is Con- 
stantina itself, fifty leagues from the coast, 
and perched upon high table-land, the south- 
ern boundary of which is the Libyan Desert. 

Conquerors and colonists out of number — 
Phoenicians, Romans, Vandals, Greeks of the 
lower empire — attempted, with more or less 
present success, the subjugation and settle- 
ment of this part of North Africa, and passed 
away, leaving few traces of their footsteps, 
till the Arabian invasion, under Kaled, ‘‘ the 
Sword of God,” in the eighth century, which, 
it is quite manifest, vitally impressed the lan- 
guage, manners, religion, and, in no slight 
degree, the physical conformation of the na- 
tives of this ancient Numidia. The popula- 
tion of Algeria, about two millions, according 
to General Lamoriciére’s estimate, is essen- 
tially Asian, not African ; and all, with the 
exception of the Jews and negroes, are de- 
vout votaries of Mohammed. ‘This strongly- 
marked and diversified people consist of Ber- 
bers, otherwise Kabyles, Arabs, Moors, Koo- 
loolis, Jews, and negroes from Soudan. The 
Kabyles (clansmen) are the descendants of 
the hill-tribes of North Africa, and, like their 
Numidian ancestors, are reputed to be brave 
and active, as well as cruel, inhospitable, 
and revengeful. They still occupy the moun- 
tain-ranges, and are skilled in agriculture and 
the ruder mechanical arts. Their dwellings 
are stone huts, straw-thatched and overgrown 
with palm-branches, in almost every one of 
which there is to be seen a copy of the Ko- 
ran. They are broken into innumerable tribes, 
constantly at feud with each other, and are 
governed, like their co-religionists the Arabs, 
by sheiks and holy men or maraboots — liter- 
ally, men with rope-girdles— who possess 
immense influence over them. They under- 
stand Arabic, and those near the coast speak 
that language ; and in complexion they differ 
little from the swarthy Arab, but their hgads 
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are rounder, and their noses less prominent 
and aquiline than the Arabian types. The 
Arabs of the plains are a nomadic race, chief- 
ly dwelling in tents, who have preserved the 
manners, faith, and language of their pro- 
genitors who immigrated to these countries ; 
and flit hither and thither with their flocks 
and herds, as fancy, caprice, or the need 
of water and fresh pasture dictates. Some of 
these tribes, however, reside in villages near 
the chief cities, and engage in the cultivation 
of the soil. They are of courageous temper- 
ament, and simple, abstemious habits; in 
these attributes differing altogether from the 
servile and luxurious Moors, who constitute 
the bulk of the town populations —a mixed 
race, descended from the various nations that 
have at different periods settled in North Afri- 
ea, although the Arabian element undoubted- 
ly predominates, especially since the large ad- 
dition to their numbers consequent upon the 
expulsion of the Andalusian Moors from Spain, 
after the conquest of Granada. The Jews, 
who also flocked thither in great numbers on 
being driven out of that country, need not be 
described — semper idem — in Algeria, as else- 
where, the ubiquitous race are the brokers, 


pedlers, money-changers, jewel-dealers of the 
community. The Kooloolis are the descend- 


ants of the Turkish Janizaries — of whose 
Algerine rule we shall have presently to speak 
— who, not being permitted to bring females 
with them tothe Barbary States, intermarried 
with Moorish women or Christian captives. 
The negroes are, or rather were, slaves from 
the interior of Africa. 

As might be expected, the French oceupa- 
tion of Algeria shows to greatest advantage 
in the metropolis of their new possession and 
its charming environs, so easily accessible 
from Toulon and Marseille, especially if vis- 
ited during the month of June, or early in 
July, when the heat has not yet become in- 
tolerable, and the gorgeous vegetation of the 
country is in its fullest vigor, and colored by 
its richest dyes. At this season of the year, 
the harbor of Algiers, formed by the artificial 
connection of a small island infront of the 
city with the mainland, will be found alive 
with shipping, steamers chiefly, with frequent- 
ly several crack specimens of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron intermingled with them. The bus- 
tle on the quays, and in the steep and narrow 
streets which lead from them, the hurrying to 
and fro, and Babel hubbub of the motley 
population by which they are crowded, pre- 
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sent a scene at once novel, striking, and pic- 
turesque ; and although the vigorous commer- 
cial life everywhere pulsating around is no 
doubt in a great degree factitious — factitious 
in the sense applicable to all numerously-gar- 
risoned towns —it is not the less impressive 
and exhilarating ; and you will not have been 
on shore ten minutes, before feeling quite sat- 
isfied that the contest going on between Asia 
and Europe on North African soil, is already _ 
virtually decided so far as the capital of Al- 
geriais concerned. The narrow, filthy streets, 
with their dead walls of whity-brown houses, 
have been or are in process of being cleared 
and widened, and the houses turned round 
with their window-faces to the passers-by — 
to the unspeakable disgust and dismay of the 
wealthy, luxurious Moors, at thus finding 
themselves, their harems, servants — the in- 
ner, shrouded life, in fact, to which they 
were accustomed in their walled-in seclusion 
—exposed, like the faces of Frankish, and, 
alas! of late, too many Moorish women, to 
impertinent observation and the common 
light of day. There has been an extensive 
emigration of rich Moors to the more conge- 
nial atmosphere of Tunis and Morocco, but 
the poorer classes, both of Moors and Koo- 
loolis, have adapted themselves, with more or 
less of readiness, to a change by which they 
have unquestionably been greatly benefited ; 
and as porters —a business they dispute with 
the emancipated negroes— waiters, clerks, 
household servants, boatmen, and the inferior 
occupations generally, display an energy and 
teachableness that could hardly have been 
predicted from their former habits and modes 
of thought. The Jews. also remain, and 
make money of their new clients the French, 
with as keen a relish as they did of their old 
friends the Turks and Moors; and all the 
more agreeably, no doubt, that no apprehen- 
sion need now be entertained of a sudden de- 
mand of ‘‘ your money or your life’? from a 
fierce aga of Janizaries, or other all-potent 
functionary, as in the days when their elastic 
shoulders stooped beneath the burden of Turk- 
ish rule. 

The new buildings —the Prefecture, Ca- 
thedral, Theatre, Palace of Justice, handsome 
structures all of them — contribute greatly to 
the rapidly-developing European aspect of 
the city. Then the principal thoroughfares 
are studded with brilliant cafes, milliners, 
confectioners’, jewlers’ shops, almost all kept 
by a monsieur or madame de Paris. Let us 
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walk on to the principal bazaar or market- 
place, not very far from the Place de Maren- 
go, which has not only a fresh and pleasant 
look at this season of the year, with its pyra- 
mids of delicious fruits — cherries, peaches, 
pomegranates, oranges, dates, jujubes, melons 
—but is perhaps the very best place in Al- 
giers for obtaining a good, collective view of its 
shifting, miscellaneous population. Here we 
are, and the first glance assures us that offi- 
cers and soldiers in the blue and red uniforms, 
gold, silver, and worsted epaulettes, and lace 
of the French army, are abundantly numer- 
ous ; Zouaves and Spahis, native troops in 
the service of France (fighting Arabs and 
Kabyles — not Moors), in ornamented bornouse 
(cloaks), are scarcely less so. Yonder, a muf- 
fled Moorish lady hurries past, followed by a 
huge negro carrying her marketings, the lady 
intensely scrutinized by a bevy of elegantly- 
attired French dames, who, escorted by their 
smart and lithe, if not very gigantic husbands, 
that talk much more and louder than their 
greatly better-halves, are come over to take a 
peep at the capital of L’ Afrique Frangaise — 
one or more of them possibly to ascertain if 
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an eligibly-situated magasin de modes is in the 


market. At a stall near them is a gay sou- 
brette, unmistakably a recent importation, 
with her unexceptionable cap and glittering 
ear-drops, who wonderfully contrives at one 
and the same moment to bargain for a fowl 
with her fingers, dispose of a peach with her 
teeth, and play off the artillery of laughing 
lips, bright eyes, and the prettiest feet in the 
world, at a young sous-lieutenant, in the uni- 
form of a Chasseur d’ Afrique, who happens 
to be standing by. Here and there flash 
past, showily attired, jewelled Jewesses, 
whose lustrous Eastern eyes are, after all, 
their brightest ornaments. These grave-look- 
ing swarthy men in white bornouse are Ka- 
byles, who, first leaving their arms at the bar- 
rier, are come to ascertain how wheat, maize, 
millet, which they cultivate on the slopes and 
in the valleys of the Little Atlas, are ruling 
in Algiers to-day. There are but few Arabs 
present, except those in uniform — the free 
air of the plains doubtless suiting them bet- 
ter than the close atmosphere of towns, 
Giaour-governed towns more especially ; but 
there is a large number of Kooloolis and the 
lower sort of Moors running about in all di- 
rections, in the reality or pretence of busi- 
ness, and bawling and gesticulating in a way 
that greatly adds to the din and confusion of 
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the novel and, to a stranger, burlesque scene. 
The gendarmerie maure, who are expected to 
keep order in this and similar localities, are 
recruited from the ranks of these noisy, bus- 
tling errand-men. 

Leaving this market, and passing out of 
the city by one of the barriers of the upper 
town, we find ourselves near the plateau-sum- 
mit of Le Sahal, with one of the most splen- 
did landscapes in the world stretched out 
before us. Beauty breaks in everywhere, 
encircles us in all directions. The verdant, 
slightly-undulating surface of the far cast 
and west extending hills is profusely dotted 
with white, villa-like country-houses, peeping 
out from amidst vine-gardens, orange and 
palm groves, bouquet-like clumps of pome- 
granate, jujube, cypress, and almond trees ; 
above us is the deep, clotdless blue of Italian 
skies ; and far below, murmuring at the base 
of Le Sahal, and closing the distant horizon 
on the north, are the bright and calmly-heav- 
ing waters of the Mediterrancan — the fresh 
breeze from whence sensibly moderates the 
intense heat. Even in the shade of this lux- 
uriant foliage, the thermometer stands at 100 
degrees Fahrenheit: a month later in the 
year it will be at least ten degrees higher — 
still higher when the south wind blows and 
scorches, as with the breath of a blast-fur- 
nace, every leaf and blade of verdure in Al- 
geria — baking them as brown as an Arab’s 
face, save it may be the oleander tribe, and 
one or two similar fire-and-frost defying ever- 
greens ; with the exception, also, of the oasis 
upon which we are now standing, which, at 
an immense cost, has been completely inter- 
laced with a silver net-work of streams, shield- 
ed from thesun’s rays by the overarching 
foliage which they nourish and sustain. le 
Sahal was the earthly Mohammedan paradise 
of the chiefs of the Janizaries and the wealthy 
Moors, till the cannon of the Franks avwoke 
them from their sensuous dreams of security ; 
and, judging by the numerous epaulettes and 
silk dresses that glance and flutter through 
openings in the trees and groves, it is not less 
the favorite resort of the gallant soldiers and 
fair dames of France. Other luxurious re- 
treats in the vicinity of Algiers are the re- 
nowned gardens of Blidah and Koleah, situ- 
ated, as previously stated, one at the base of 
the near Atlas range, the other on the Medi- 
terranean shore, slightly westward of the city. 
The towns themselves may be called gardens, 
the narrow streets being roofed in, as it were, 
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with interlacing branches of the palm and 
vine, partly for shade to the dwellers therein, 
but chiefly to prevent the drying up during 
the summer heats of the limpid waters of the 
Chissa, which are made to flow through them. 
The shop-windows of these leaf-shaded streets, 
opening like trapdoors, give to view peculiar 
industries going on within—such as the 
manufacture and ornamentation of silk bor- 
nouse of various colors, rich saddlery, slip- 
pers, sabre-sheaths, &c., and fruit and sweet- 
meat shops are well supplied and numerous. 
Each establishment is watched in front by 
the proprietor, who, squat upon a mat, and 
not unfrequently dabbling with his feet in the 
cool stream, regards the intrusive Franks with 
the same dull furtive expression of cowed ma- 
lignity which one sometimes detects in the 
quickly-drawn glance of his richer country- 
man of Le Sahal ; seeming, like him, to be 
searching his opiam or tobacco muddled 
brains for a solution of the mysterious decree 
of Allah, which permits the unbeliever to 
command in places once sacred to the faith- 
ful, and trodden by the Christian only as a 
slave. 

These are no doubt exceptional spots, but 
Algeria, generally speaking, is of considera- 
ble average fertility. The slopes of the At- 
las — three ranges of which. rising one above 
the other, can be discerned from the plateau of 
Le Sahal—are clothed, in most instances, 
to the summit with wood and verdure; 
the intervening valley, watered by innumera- 
ble streams, bring forth abundantly; and 
the plains of Bona and Constantina have a 
historical reputation for productiveness. The 
experimental agriculture of France has not 
yet, however, produced very favorable results. 
Soon after General Bourmont’s conquest, the 
glowing reports sent home relative to the ca- 
pabilities of the magnificent expanse of the 
Metidjah—comprising forty-five square leagues 
of dead-level ground, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Algiers —induced considerable num- 
bers of French farmers, spite of their gene- 
rally unenterprising character, to quit Ja belle 
France, and encounter the perils of the Med- 
iterranean, with a view to locate themselves 
permanently in a land of such splendid prom- 
ise. Pestilence and the sword, however, 
quickly dispelled the sanguine dreams of the 
unfortunate colonists. The beautiful green- 
sward was found to be a forest of tall, reedy 
grass, in which, without a compass, a man 
might be lost as easily asin an American 
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wilderness — the fair-seeming plain itself, a 
pestilential swamp in winter, and in the sum- 
mer, still more fatal to human life, from the 
deadly vapors issuing from the cracked sur- 
face of the undrained ground. Hundreds of 
colonists perished miserably ; and those whom 
fever spared, fell by the hands of the Arabs 
and Kabyles, who, issuing from the Col de 
Teneah, swept the Metidjah repeatedly with 
sword and flame. The hapless condition of 
the scattered colonists, in this last respect, 
may be estimated from the remark of Baron 
Pichon, civil intendant of Algeria — “ that 
the government model-farm, distant only about 
six miles from Algiers, always required a bat- 
talion to guard it, and a half-battalion to in- 
quire every morning after their comrades’ wel- 
fare, and the manner in which they had passed 
the night.”” The incursions of the Arabs have 


been at length effectually restrained by a wall 


and chain of block-houses, which completely 
encircle the Metidjah—a sort of miniature 
Chinese wall, devised by General Bugeaud in 
1845 ; but the deadly pestilence has been mit- 
igated only by the partial draining that has 
taken place, and millions must be yet sunk in 
the devouring soil ere the rate of mortality can 
be reduced to a satisfactory average. And it 
is only in the Metidjah that any serious at- 
tempt at agricultural colonization has been 
made. The vast plains at the eastern proy- 
ince are still solitudes, broken only by the 
shifting locations of the nomadic Arabs. In 
fact, after twenty-two years of unparalleled 
sacrifices and prodigious exertion, the French 
are still only encamped in Africa, not settled 
there. Their dominion, according to Marshal 
Bugeaud, an unexceptionable authority upon 
such a point, is limited to the range of their 
cannon — ‘“‘ Nos boulets marquent les limites 
de notre puissance en Afrique.’ This is the 
thrice-told tale of French colonization, for 
which that versatile and ingenious people do 
not indeed appear to possess the slightest ap- 
titude. They colonized Canada during more 
than two hundred years ; and when Wolfe’s 
victory over Montcalm finally wrested it from 
them, Canada could boast of 23,000 colonists, 
men, women, and children ; twenty years af- 
terwards, the number reached 113,000. The 
chief cause of these lamentable failures seems 
to be their entire lack of faith in any associative 
enterprise which is not originated and domi- 
nated by the government. They appear to 
have a downright passion for being regulated 
— “ organized’ is the favorite term — by 
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authority, whether the purpose be at or 
small ie mode of walling at the i of a 
theatre, or of founding a great colony ; a re- 
markable idiosyncrasy, which has no doubt 
its value in a military point of view, but is 
quite incompatible with the self-relying en- 
ergy, the individual vehemence and determin- 
ation which constitute the vital force, the in- 





herent and expansive life, of all permanently 
successful colonies. Still, as the French na- 
tion prefer being organized for such enter- 
prises, let us hope that the railways which 
the Journal de I’ Empire announced in Decem- 
‘ber last to be contemplated by the government 
(one from Algiers to Blidah across the Me- 
tidjah, the other from Philippeville to Con- 
stantina by the Saza Valley), will not only be 
speedily accomplished, but that the correlative 
decrees which the emperor may issue, com- 
manding the prompt and permanent coloniza- 
tion of Algeria, will be as effectual as those 
of Louis Philippe were notoriously futile and 
useless. This, by the way, is not an entirely 
disinterested aspiration ; for if there is one 
thing clear in the hazy domain of international 
politics, it is that France, by establishing her- 
self in Algeria, has entered into a bond to keep 
the peace towards Great Britain to the full 
value she places upon its retention ; and, as 
-earnest friends of peace, we shall rejoice at 
the success of any measures which may tend 
to render the pe of amity more wap 
in the eyes of the French people. The pro- 
tests of successive British ministries before 
alluded to, were from the first solely dictated 
by anxiety for the independence of Morocco, 
with which this country has important com- 
mercial relations, and whence, moreover, the 
supplies for Gibraltar are drawn. That point 
conceded, as it has ultimately been, the French 
settlement in North Africa is a matter of con- 
gratulation for Great Britain, not jealousy. 
It will be necessary to introduce our sketch 
of the war, still unconcluded, that has for so 
ears desolated the interior of thé coun- 
try, whose more salient physical and moral 
features we have briefly glanced at, by the 
shortest possible summary of. the origin and 
character of the Turkish power encamped 
there, in nearly the same positions as the 
French now occupy, for three hundred years 
— to the capture of Algiers by General 
urmont. And it may be as well in this 
place to request the reader to bear in mind — 
especially when his blood flames and his eyes 
fill with indignation and pity at the bare re- 
cital of deeds which outrage the humanities 
even of war, if such a phrase is permissible — 
that we transcribe those p: 8 from records 
furnished by the perpetrators of the deeds 
themselves, and necessarily so, inasmuch as 
the adverse parties in the terrific contest — 
the Kabyles and Arabs—pubiish no news- 
papers, indite no bulletins; a circumstance, 
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moreover, which may perhaps in some degree 
reconcile the apparent contradiction between 
the confessedly unsatisfactory result of the 
war and the unusually large number of bril- 
liant military reputations that have been 
created by it. 

Algerine piracy owes its origin, in ot 
to a war of proselytism, initiated by Ferdi- 
nand, called the Catholic, of Spain. That 
monarch, not satisfied with expelling the Mo- 
hammedan Arabs from Spain, pursued them 
with relentless zeal to Africa, where they had 
fled for refuge ; and his forces obtained pos- 
session, in the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, of Oran, several minor points on the 
coast, and the small island in front of Algiers, 
then unconnected with the mainland. Eute- 
mi, the Saracen chief of Algiers, terrified at 
the progress of the invaders, applied for as- 
sistance to a co-religionist and desperate pirate 
called Baba Horesh (Father Horush), cor- 
rupted by European sailors into Barbarossa, 
whose exploits in the Levant had invested his 
name with a terrible celebrity. He acceded 
to the request with alacrity, landed his sea- 
banditti near Bona, and, in concert with the 
Moors, recovered from the Spaniards all their 
acquisitions, except Oran and the island be- 
fore Algiers. He next slew Eutemi, and gov- 
erned the Moors in his stead with brutal 
ferocity. At length, on returning from the 
sack of Tlemecen, he was attacked near Oran 
by the Spaniards and revolted Moors, defeat- 
ed, and slain. His brother, Khair-ed-Din, 
who succeeded to his authority, lost no time 
in placing himself and his dominions under 
the protection of the Commander of all the 
Faithful, Selim I., sultan of Constantinople, 
who, guided chiefly by religious motives, ac- 
cepted the charge as affording a valuable mar- 
itime counterpoise to the growing power of 
Spain, and the zeal of the Knights of St. 
John, established at Malta for the avowed 
purpose of enforcing Christianity in the Med- 
iterranean by fire and sword. Khair-ed-Din 
was created a bey, subsequently capudan 
pacha, or high-admiral, and was furnished 
with a body of Turkish Janizaries, who as- 
sisted him to retake the island in front of his 
capital from the Spaniards. The organization 
of Algerine piracy dates from this time; and 
s0 vigorous and rapid was its development, 
that when Charles V. ascended the throne, 
the corsairs of Barbary were not only the ter- 
ror of the Mediterranean and Adriatic seas, 
but insulted the very coasts and harbors of 
Spain almost with impunity. In 1541, Charles 

., the most powerful monarch at that time 
in Europe, sent a great armament against 
Algiers, which resulted in disastrous failure. 
The fleet was shattered by a hurricane, and 
the army compelled to reémbark in confusion 
and dismay. The insolence of the Algerines 





now overtopped all bounds, and indiscriminate 
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war was made upon the vessels of all Chris- 
tian nations that refused to pay them tribute. 
Admiral Blake, however, taught them to re- 
spect the English flag; the French, in 1684, 
bombarded the pirate-city with the like pur- 
and success; the Dutch, Swedes, und 
anes, purchased forbearance by annual sub- 
sidies; but against the weaker maritime 
states, the piratical war continued with un- 
abated audacity. The United States, after 
their separation from Great Britain, were 
supposed to be in that category —a mistake 
which the dey, in 1815, had to pay dearly 
for. The following year, Lord Exmouth bat- 
tered Algiers, and compelled the liberation of 
every Christian slave in the dey’s dominions 
— not one of whom, by the by, was a British 
subject; and in 1830, as we have seen, the 
dominion of the Turkish Janizaries, after three 
centuries of ferocious misrule and oppression, 
was finally brought to an end. 

That turbulent and licentious militia, though 
always recruited in the Ottoman dominions, 
had ~ ceased to owe more than a nominal 
allegiance to the sultan ; and the deys, whom 
they elected from their own ranks, held their 

recarious state upon a throne but one step 
rom a bloody grave, into which, at the ca- 
price of the Janizaries, they might be at any 
moment hurled. The rule of the deys did not 


extend beyond the towns and the Arab vil- 
lages in the immediate vicinity ; and they 
were accustomed to make war upon the 


Kabyles and nomadic Arabs ee after 
the corsair fashion practised in the Mediter- 
ranean—namely, by sudden incursions in 
quest of booty, the most valuable being the 
chiefs of principal families, and their wives 
and children, whom they bore off, not into 
absolute slavery, for—the prisoners being 
followers of the Prophet — that was forbidden 
by the law of the Koran, but into rigorous 
captivity, from which they were only released 
upon payment of heavy ransoms by their rela- 
taves or tribe. This system, incredible as it 
may appear, has heen continued, and in some 
respects improved upon, by the generals of 
France. In the cities, the Turkish sway was 
ruthless; and as the arrival of the French 
brought only a change of masters, they were 
submitted to by the Moors with the same 
timid ohsequiousness as they manifested when 
crouching beneath the iron rod of the Janiza- 
ries. The Jews and Kooloolis welcomed the 
new-comers from the first; so that France 
has really had to contend only with the 
Kabyles and nomadic Arabs, and not with all 
or nearly all of these, for many of the most 
warlike tribes have constantly sided with the 
invaders, and furnished the battalions and 

uadrons of Zouaves and Spahis, the most 
elfoctive troops, according to French authority, 
in the army of Africa. It was the Zouaves 
who covesed their new eagle with glory at the 
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recent storming of Laghouat, and, said Gen- 
eral Randon, governor-general of Algeria, in- 
scribed with their victorious swords the first 
page of the military annals of the new em- 
pire. We now commence the narrative of a 
war, of which we have just quoted the latest 
triumph. 

Soon after the capitulation of Algiers, a 
considerable number of Arab chiefs met in 
council at Blidah, to consider whether it 
might not be politic to continue on the same 
terms with the new as with the old masters 
of Algiers, Bona, and Oran, the beys of which 
latter towns had already transferred their al- 
legiance, whatever that might be worth, to 
France, and been confirmed in their authority. 
They, the Arabs, had been accustomed to pur- 
chase, by certain fixed payments, the priv- 
ilege of grazing their flocks and herds within 
reach of the Turkish garrisons; and the con- 
tinuance or discontinuance of this species of 
tribute was the especial matter for discussion. 
General Bourmont went to assist at the con- 
ference with 2000 infantry, two squadrons of 
cavalry, and six pieces of cannon, for the sole 
purpose, as he stated, of | pte assuring 
the Arabs that France had no other object in 
sending an expedition to Africa, than to re- 
lieve them of the detestable yoke of the Al- 
gerine Turks. The Arabs did not wait to 
receive this friendly message; and when the 
misunderstood general was returning the next 
day but one to Algiers from his abortive mis- 
sion, he was assailed by such a swarm of 
Arab cavalry, and pressed so fiercely, that, 
spite of the unquestionable bravery and dis- 
cipline of the troops under his command, it 
was only with the greatest difficulty, and after 
severe loss, that they succeeded in regainin 
the shelter of the city. The prosecution o 
the Arab war, thus rashly provoked by General 
Bourmont, was intrusted by Louis Philippe’s 
government to General Clausel, who succeeded 
to the chief command in September, 1830. 
This officer’s views in Africa embraced from 
the first a wide horizon ; and the preliminary 
steps for their attainment were entered upon 
with vigor. He recommended colonization on 
a grand scale, commencing with the plain of 
the Metidjah, and the formation of native bat- 
talions, in imitation of the policy of Great 
Britain in India. These views were to some 
extent adopted by the French ministry ; the 
immediate colonization of the Metidjah was 
decreed and formulized in the Moniteur Ab 
gérien, and a commencement made towards 
organizing a powerful force of Zouaves and 
Spahis. A foreign battalion, composed, ac- 
cording to one of them, whose narrative has 
been translated by Lady Duff Gordon, of ad-- 
venturers and vagabonds from every nation in 
Europe, except Great Britain, but commanded: 
by French officers, was formed and perma- 
nently attached to the army of Africa, whieh,. 
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eonsisting of about 40,000 men when General 
Clausel assumed the direction of affairs, has 
been since gradually increased to 100,000, the 
average force usually maintained in French 
Africa. 

The first military exploit of General Clausel 
was directed inst Medeyah, the capital 
and residence of the Bey of Titteri, whom it 
was resolved to de , says Baron Pichon, 
because he wrote insulting letters to General 
Clausel. The troops em - hese amounted to 
10,000 men ; the M etidjal was traversed in 
safety ; and first leaving a garrison at Blidah, 
the French general pushed on through the 
Col or Pass of Teneah, occupied Medeyah, de- 

the refactory bey, and installed Ben 
mar, a Moor of Algiers, in his stead. Whilst 
General Clausel was thus busied, the Sheik, 
Ben Zamour, descended from the hills at the 
head of a numerous body of Kabyles, mas- 
sacred, as he swept through the Metidjah, fifty 
artillerymen who had lost their way there, 
and attacked the garrison left at Blidah ; Gen- 
eral Clausel instantly hurried back to the 
rescue of his rear-guard, dispersed the assail- 
ants, ordered military execution to be done 
upon a number of native traitors to French 
rule, ‘‘ pour encourager, les autres,’’ and re- 
turned to Algiers. He subsequently entered 
into negotiation with the Bey of Tunis with 
reference to a joint expedition against the 
Turkish Bey of Constantina ; and having con- 
cluded an arrangement which the French 
ministry refused to sanction, the mortified 
general threw up his command, and returned 
to France. General Berthézene succeeded 
to the vacated post — a very onerous and diffi- 
cult one in the then indecisive see-saw state 
of French African policy —one day veering 
towards peace, the next, yielding to the 
clamors of the war-party, inclining to vigor- 
ous hostilities. General Berthézene, although 
a distinguished veteran of the imperial school, 
was a strenuous partisan of e, chiefly, no 
doubt, because he had formed a truer estimate 
of the probable duration and calamities of a 
death struggle witha fanatical and hardy 
population than the badauds of Paris. His 
military measures were, nevertheless, prompt 
_andenergetic. On the Ist of July, 1531, he 
forced the Pass of Teneah ; relieved the gar- 
rison of Medeyah, hotly ym oy by a numer- 
-ous force of Kabyles and Arabs; and fought 
. his dangerous way back again in safety to 
Algiers, though beset and hemmed in on 
every side by a multitude of fierce and desper- 
ate assailants. ‘This homeward march was a 
hurried one — occupying fifty hours only, 
writes Baron Pichon, though the advance to 
Medeyah had consumed five days. 
The efforts of General Berthézene to  ; 
about an accommodation with the Arabs o 
the plains, which his recent march to Mede- 
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yah and back did not induce him to slacken, 
would perhaps have succeeded, had he not 
been suddenly superseded by Savary, Duke of 
Rovigo. On the arrival of this officer in 
Algiers, the negotiations were peremptorily 
broken off, and it was ostentatiously pro- 
claimed that the new nnnntertadien 
was in full possession of the confidence of the 
French king and ministry, and heartily deter- 
mined to carry out the plan mutually agreed 
upon for the subjugation of the native popu- 
lation. There can be, we think, no doube 
that this was a calumnious misrepresentation ; 
and that the frightful deed which has branded 
the African command of the Duke of Rovi 
with indelible infamy, was that of one ruth- 
less man only, irritated by the vexations inci- 
dental to his very difficult position, and not 
the deliberate counsel of a cabinet of calmly- 
judging statesmen. The prime object of the 
Duke of Rovigo was evidently ‘ to give a-les- 
son”’ to the Arabs — one that they would not 
easily forget ; a design in which he unques- 
tionably succeeded to admiration, though not 
in the sense he had anticipated. The tribe 
of Ben-Ouffias, a friendly and peaceful one, 
against whom Baron Pichon says no serious, 
well-founded complaint could be alleged, was 
selected for the rrr 

On the night of the 6th of April, 1833, a 
battalion of the Foreign Legion and a squad- 
ron of Zouaves fell suddenly upon the unsus- 
pecting Ben-Ouffias, and the morning’s sun 
rose upon the mangled bodies of the entire 
tribe, surprised and slain whilst they slept ! 
Tidings of this atrocious massacre flew, as if 
on wings of fire, through the land, everywhere 
kindling into flame the yet smouldering pas- 
sions of the vast majority of the country popu- 
lation, and lighting up the fierce war of de- 
—_ which has since cost France so dear 

ike in men, money, and reputation. So 
universal was the outbreak, that in the opin- 
ion of the Duke of Rovigo himself, his ‘* great 
lesson”’ necessitated immediate and powerful 
reinforcements. ‘They were granted ; and the 
duke’s conduct, in reply to the angry reclama- 
tions of several eloquent speakers in the 
Chamber of Deputies, indignant that such 
dishonor should be brought on the great name 
of France, was defended, or rather excused, 
by the plea of necessity. Marshal Soult, at a 
subsequent period, defended an act, if possi- 
ble, of still — enormity by saying, ‘‘ that 
‘what would be a crime against civilization in 
Europe, ~— be a justifiable necessity in 
Africa.’’ This geographical morality of the 
invader of Portugal in 1808, may for 
what it is worth; but we must not forget to 
mention, that many French officers entitled 
to a share of the spoil obtained by the Ben- 
Ouffias razzia, refused to contaminate them- 
selves by its acceptance, and that Savary, 
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Duke of roe arrived death-stricken in 
Paris, and died th 
the slaughter of the Ben-Ouffias. 

The terrible example he had set survived 
him: the system of night-razzias — that is, 
of swooping, during the hours of sleep and 
darkness, upon unsuspecting villagers, in re- 
venge or reprisal of the hostility of the armed 
countrymen of the sleepers — became a settled 
practice of the war. They form the under- 
play, as it were, of the grand military drama 
enacted in Algeria ; and as the limits of this 
paper preclude more than an outline of the 
more important operations, it will be as well 
to give in this place, and once for all, a de- 
scription of the mode of executing a razzia, 
extracted from the narrative of an actor in 
one of them, who evidently, from the easy 
frankness with which he writes, was quite 
unconscious that he was relating any blame- 
worthy or uncommon exploit. The writer 
was at the time in the Foreign Legion, under 
the orders of Lieutenant-colonel Picolou ; and 
the scene of the enterprise was in the neigh- 
borhood of Dschilegu, between Budschia and 
Philippeville, on the sea-coast of the eastern 
— The translation is Lady Duff Gor- 

on’s : — 

‘*The commandant marched up into the 
mountains one night with the whole garrison, 
to chastise the Kabyles for their insolence. 


We started at midnight under the guidance 
of some Arabs who knew the country, and 
marched without stopping, and in deep silence, 
up hill and down dale, until, just before day- 
break, the crowing of cocks and the baying 
of dogs gave us notice that we were close upon 


a tribe. We were ordered to halt, and two 
companies, with a few field-pieces, were left 
behind upon an eminence. After a short 
time, we started again, and the first glimmer 
of light showed us the huts of the tribe straight 
before us. An old Kabyle was at that mo- 
ment going out with a pair of oxen to plough ; 
as soon as he saw us, he uttered a fearful 
howl, and fled, but a few well-directed shots 
brought him down. In one moment, the 
grenadiers and voltigeurs, who were in ad- 
vance, broke through the hedges of prickl 

= which sataatalle surround a Kabyle vil- 
age, and the massacre began. Strict orders 
had been given to kill all the men, and only 
take the women and children prisoners. A 
few men only reeled half awake out of their 
huts, but most of them still lay fast asleep : 
not one escaped death. The women and chil- 
dren rushed, howling and screaming, out of 
their burning huts in time to see their hus- 
bands and brothers butchered. One youn 

woman, with an infant at her breast, noel 
back at the sight of strange men, exclaiming : 
‘Mohammed! Mohammed!’ and rushed back 
into her hut. Some soldiers sprang forward 
to save her, but the roof had already fallen 


ere in the June following | fl 
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in, and she and her child perished in the 
We then returned with our 
booty, and it was high time, for other tribes 
of Kabyles came flocking together from every 
side, attracted by the noise. We were fo 

to retreat in such haste, that we left the 
greater part of the cattle behind. ‘he fire of 
the companies we had stationed in our rear 
and the field-pieces at last gave us time te 
breathe.”’ 

The narrative goes on to say, that, two or 
three days afterwards, messengers from the 
Kabyle tribes came to treat for the ransom of 
the captive women and children; and that 
‘*they conscientiously ransomed even the old 
women, whom we would have given them 
gratis.’’ It is only fair to add, that a writer 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, states that 
Generul Cavaignac, when engaged in such en- 
terprises, gave orders ‘‘ only to kill the men 
in the last extremity.’’ 

The tumultuous uprising of the Arabs con- 
sequent upon the Duke of Rovigo’s massacro 
of the Ben-Ouffias, elevated for the first time 
an individual into notice whose name has 
since become famous in the world’s ear — the 
renowed Abd-el-Kader—a brief account of 
whom, previous to this period, may not be 
unacceptable. 

Abd-el-Kader (Adorer of God) is the son 
of a saintly and ambitious maraboot of the 
name of Mahli-ed-Din-Hadj. He was one of 
six children —five boys and one girl— and 
his place of birth, in 1806, was in the vicinity 
of Mascara. Ilis mother, Leila Zahara, who 
still lives, and has shared her son’s long cap- 
tivity in France, is said to have been a beau- 
tiful and highly-instructed Arabian woman ; 
and Mahli-ed-Din-Hadj, his father, claimed 
to be in some way descended from the Prophet 
of the Mussulmans —a circumstance which, 
combined with the more positive fact that he 
had made ¢wo pilgrimages to Mecca, gave him 
an immense influence with his countrymen, 
which he appears to have very skilfully availed 
himself of, in the hope, it is alleged, of one 
day founding an Arab dynasty upon the ruins 
of the Turkish power. He very early dis- 
cerned, or imagined that he did, indications 
of the qualities which lead to eminence, in 
his favorite son, Abd-el-Kader; and it was 
sedulously ~y out, that a halo of celestial 
brightness had encircled his baby-brows at 
the moment of birth, seen, however, only by 
his father and mother, who were alone at the 
time. There could be no doubt that this was 
not only a special testimony to his descent 
from the Prophet, but a promise, certain te 
be fulfilled, of future greatness; and that he 
might be worthily fitted for the high position 
thus miraculously proclaimed to await him, 
the utmost pains were lavished upon his edu- 
cation, by which he so rapidly profited, thas 
at twelve years of age he could repeat the 
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Koran by heart. This solid foundation for 
more secular teaching accomplished, he was 
gent to Oran for further instruction, and of 
course soon distanced every competitor in the 
race alter knowledge. me suspicion of 
Mahli-ed-Din-Hadj’s perfect apne having 
found a lodgment in the brain of Hassan, bey 
of Oran, the saintly maraboot was requested 
to attend his highness’ divan on a particular 
day, for the purpose of clearing up the doubts 
which troubled the bey’smind. This Abd-el- 
Kader strongly advised his father not to do, 
and offered to attend himself instead, and give 
the required explanations. This course was 
ed to; and Bey Hassan was so charmed 
with the son’s eloquence, and so entirely con- 
vinced thereby that his suspicions had foully 
wronged the excellent maraboot, that he made 
the youthful orator a handsome present, and 
charged him, moreover, with a most pressing 
invitation to his father to pay his highness a 
friendly visit at the palace of Oran, where he 
would be received with all the favor and dis- 
tinction due to his illustrious descent and 
many virtues. The message was delivered ; 
and the result was, that Mahli-ed-Din-Hadj 
departed forthwith on a third pilgrimage to 
the holy city, this time accompanied by his 
counsellor and son, Abd-el-Kader. In passing 
through Egypt, they obtained, we are told, 
an interview with Mohammed Ali, the career 
of which energetic barbarian had previously 
excited the enthusiastic admiration of the 
future emir — an admiration which a nearer 
view of the great man served to increase. 
Before returning, the father and son visited 
the tomb of a celebrated marahboot relative, 
not fur from Bagdad—one Mulei-Abd-el- 
Kader, who had lived exactly a hundred years, 
precisely half of which he had passed upon 
the summit of an isolated piece of rock, mi- 
raculously fed by astarling. This visit was a 
fortunate one in many respects. The departed 
marabout reappeared to the two pilgrims, and 
presented his youthful relative with an apple 
of remarkable properties ; insomuch that when 
Abd-el-Kader, on his return home, commenced 
eating it in the presence of his family and a 
few intimate friends, the same halo of azure 
light which at the moment of biith had light- 
ened round his brows, again encircled them 
with a prophetic glory! What is certain, 
however, is, that Abd-el-Kader’s reputation 
for wisdom, sanctity, and as possessing the 
— favor of the Prophet, incre ra 
idly; and it was chiefly in deference to his 
counsel, that his former dangerous friend, 
Hassan, bey of Oran, who had incurred the 
displeasure of his Janizaries, was refused an 
asylum at Maseara. The future emir’s mar- 
with Leila Kheira, the daughter of an 
influential sheik, and a very charming maiden 
— that is, according to the notion of what is 


charming entertained by Arabs — added con- 
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siderably to his importance; and it began to 
be quite evident that, apart from miraculous 
interposition, a brilliant perspective was dis- 
closing itself to the eager of Mahli-ed- 
Din-Hadj’s aspiring son. The personal ap- 
we pees of Abd-el-Kader was not of that 

ind which usually commands the respect of 
a rude people, nor had he yet shown any 
proof of the impetuous courage which, in the 
absence of the slightest pretension to military 
ability, properly so called, has since won for 
him a wide renown. He was under the mid- 
dle size, but active and robust ; and his large, 
thoughtful black eyes, and abundant beard of 
the same color, gave a sombre as well as in- 
telligent expression to his palish-yellow coun- 
tenance. His hands —his especial vanity — 
were small and delicately formed, and his 
voice was soft and musical ; so that, altogether, 
he seemed rather a reflective, meditative man, 
than ono of fiery, impulsive action. 

Such was Abd-el-Kader, as he appeared in 
the presence of the large gathering of Kabyle 
and Arab chiefs assembled at Egris, after the 
destruction of the Ben-Ouffias, to concert 
measures for proclaiming a holy war against 
the French, and deciding as to who should 
lead them in the desperate contest. The in- 
decision that for some time prevailed as to the 
choice of a leader, was put an end to by a 
celebrated maraboot called Sidi Al Amich, 
who announced, amidst a breathless silence, 
that having been nearly the whole of the pre- 
vious night engaged in prayer to Mohammed, 
that he would be pleased to indicate the per- 
son most worthy to lead his—the Prophet's 
— people in the war against the infidel about 
to commence, he received an answer just at 
the rise of sun, when Mulei-Abd-el-Kader sud- 
denly appeared before him, and, beckoning, 
led the way to a magnificent tent, the en- 
trance-curtain to which being self-withdrawn, 
revealed Abd-el-Kader, the son of Mahli, the 
Pilgrim (ed Din Hadj), seated upon a mag- 
nificent throne, with the pale-blue halo, twice 
before seen, encircling his head as with a 
celestial diadem. This was quite sufficient — 
more than enough, in fact. The decision of 
the Prophet, so unmistakably intimated, was 
instantly ratified by the loud acclamations and 
flashing swords of the congregated chiefs. 
Abd-el-Kader was forthwith proclaimed Emir 
of Mascara, Prince and Commander of the 
Faithful, and invested with the violet bournou, 
the badge and emblem of supreme office and 
authority. 

At once broke the hurricane of war, sweep- 
ing the open country to the very walls of 
Algiers, Bona, and Oran, with terrific vio 
lence. Blidah, Medeyah, Koleah, were in- 
vested by multitudes of half-frantic cavalry, 
whose glancing swords and waving banners, 
however, though terrible and imposing in 
appearance, were of slight avail against stone 
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walls and well-pointed cannon, Lavish rein- 
forcements arrived from Toulon and Marseille, 
and the French commanders gradually re- 
sumed the offensive. General Demischels 
made a successful razzia upon a tribe of 
nomade Arabs, slew 300 men, and carried off 
the women and children safely to Oran, 
though sorely pressed during his retreat by the 
gathering tribes; who, failing to rescue their 
unfortunate relatives by the sword, putes 
them of the general a few days afterwards. 
Much desultory fighting ensued, with varied 
and generally indecisive results; but the 
French, notwithstanding, persistently ex- 
tended themselves along the coast-line, both 
east and west, of Algiers. General the 
Count d’Ernon had succeeded the Duke of 
Rovigo in the chief command, with the title 
of Governor-general of the French Possessions 
in Africa ; and under his administration, the 
maritime state of Arzew, and the important 
town of Mostaganem, eastwards of Oran, were 
wrested from the Arabs. An expedition direct 
from Toulon encountered and defeated the 
Kabyles of the eastern division of the Little 
Atlas, and captured Bouteyah. In pursuance, 
however, of the policy announced at this time 


by Marshal Soult in the Chamber of Deputies, 
in reply to General Clausel, that France had 
no intention or wish to seize upon the interior 
of Algeria, and merely intended keeping pos- 


session of a number of strong positions on the 
sea-board, negotiations were opened with 
Abd-el-Kader ; and ultimately a treaty was 
concluded with the new prince of the Faithful, 
by which he was solemnly recognized as the 
lawful emir of the province of Mascara, with 
the exception of Oran, Arzew, and Mosta- 
em, and the immediately adjacent land. 
The Shelliff was to be his eastern boundary. 
This treaty was much cavilled at in France, 
as having a direct tendency to swell the 
prestige and enhance the authority of the 
emir with his turbulent, fanatical countrymen 
—a criticism fully born out by the result. 
It was not, however, very long observed. 
Abd-el-Kader, urged by the impatient clam- 
ors of his Arabs, to which his own eager am- 
bition gave willing audience, to renew the 
holy war against the intrusive infidel, crossed 
the Shelliff (1835) at the head of a numerous 
force, burning with fanaticism, and individu- 
ally brave enough, but withal little formidable 
in open fighting to French or any other Euro- 
pean troops. General Trézel, left Oran to 
encounter the audacious emir, but, after 
marching and countermarching for several 
days in vain search of his enemy, was debating 
whether it might not be advisable to abandon 
the seemingly hopeless attempt to bring the 
wary Arab to action, when an unforeseen and 
tempting chance presented itself. The army 
vas halted on the plain of Frigur, where an 
Arab presented himself, and offered, for a cer- 
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tain reward, to conduct the French general by 
a short route direct to the emir’s camp. Gen- 
eral Trézel yielded to the temptation, the 
army was immediately put in motion, and 
the troops pressed forward with alacrity and 
vigor. Towards the middle of the day, the 
leading column found themselves entering 
upon a spongy morass, and the more desper- 
ately they struggled onwards to reach the 
firm ground, which the guide assured them 
was only a few yards further on, the deeper 
both men and horses floundered and sank in 
the mud, till at last they were up to their 
bellies in the — soil, Suddenly the 
traitorous Arab disappeared through a coppice 
(¢ailis), unharmed by the shower of balls sent 
hastily after him, which, a moment after, 
were replied to by a tempest of the same 
missiles from the flanking woods, where Abd- 
el-Kader had been for some hours impatiently 
awaiting the French adyance. Fortunately, 
the rear-guard had not yet entered the rar 
erous bog, and its fire checking that of the . 
ambushed Arabs, the main body of the troops 
were extricated frem their perilous position, 
though not without considerable loss both in 
men and material. The French army passed 
the night on the banks of the Sig, and at 
earliest dawn General Trézel marched, as he 
thought, towards Arzew, on the sea-coast. 
He followed the course of the Makta, a stream 
which, during a part of its flow, does lead 
towards Arzew, but by insensible windings 
turns away for some leagues in a totally dif- 
ferent direction. The way seemed long, still 
the troops marched on undoubtingly, till they 
came to the entrance of a long narrow defile, 
shut in on each side by precipitous lofty rocks, 
where some hesitation was manifested. It 
appeared, however, of necessity that the ugly 
pass should be threaded ; there was no enemy 
to be seen, and the march was resumed in the 
uickest military time. Two thirds of the 
aes had been accomplished, when tumult- 
uous cries high overhead, as if a multitude of 
mocking voices were calling to them from the 
clouds, caused the soldiers to raise their eyes 
and see the heights crowded with exultant 
Arabs. The checked = had scarcely time 
to beat again before huge stones, enormous 
fragments of rock, came bounding, leaping, 
thundering down —a granite hail-tempest, 
to which no resistance gould be op " 
accompanied by the pattering of musketry, 
not _ rot in its effects, — wezed 
terrifying to the imagination, as huge } 
sane of rock whirling through heat; and 
in a few minutes the dreadful pass was heaped 
with the dead and writhing bodies of men and 
horses. The march of the troops, hurried 
from the first, fell rapidly into confusion, and 
presently became an utter rout, the soldiers 
casting away even their arms in frantic anx- 
iety to escape what seemed almost inevitable 
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destruction. Happily for them, the pursuit of 
the Arabs was checked by their eagerness for 
booty, or the loss of 1200 soldiers, besides 
caissons, cannon, baggage, &c., would have 
been nothing like the extent of the misfortune. 
This murderous business is Abd-el-Kader’s 
great battle of Makta; it was a surprise, a 
massacre, perfectly justified no doubt by the 

s of war, but a battle it cannot be called. 
The exultation of the emir, though quite 
“natural, was absurd in its exaggeration. He 
had slain French troops, but he had not 
“beaten, as he boasted, a French army, for the 
simple reason that he had not encountered one. 

The shock of this disaster vibrated painfully 
through every vein of military France, and 
dant vengeance, it was promptly agreed, 
should be taken on the perfidious emir. Gen- 
eral Clausel’s reasoning upon the folly of at- 
tempting to quell the Kabyles and Arabs b 
a few settlements along the coast, came sud- 
denly into remembrance and favor, and that 
officer was himself despatched to the scene of 
action with reinforcements and large discre- 
tionary powers. As it was determined that 
Mascara, the emir’s capital, should be stormed, 
as a set-off against Makta, and there could be 
no reasonable doubt of success in such an en- 
terprise, the Duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe’s 
eldest son, was sent over to participate in the 
glory thereof. Abd-el-Kader, after vainly at- 
tempting to arrest the march of the French 
troops at the Sig, and subsequently at the 
Habrah, abandoned Mascara to its fate, which 
was first to be plundered by bands of hostile 
Arabs, and afterwards fired (December 9, 
1836) by the French army ; which done, Gen- 
eral Clausel returned to Algiers, the Duke of 
Orleans to France. 

The measure of vengeance for Makta was 
not yet full; and after permitting himself only 
a few weeks’ breathing-time, General Clausel 
led his army against Tlemecen, the emir’s 
second capital, on the confines of the Sahara, 
and 100 miles, in a south-westerly direction, 
from Oran. This city he also found aban- 
doned by the emir and his Arabs, who had 
withdrawn into the eastern mountains. The 
Moors received the French with resigned in- 
difference; the Jews and Kooloolis, the latter 
of whom garrisoned the Kasibah or citadel, 
with acclamations. The citadel was at once 
surrendered to the French pace, who, after 
making arrangements for the safe-keeping and 

vernment of the city, returned to Algiers 
by the valley of the Shelliff, on the south of 
the Little Atlas, and consequent] 
the Pass of Teneah, between whic 
Algerian capital he caused, a military road to 
be constructed. A ison was left in Tle- 
mecen, under the command of ‘Colonel, now 
General Cavaignac; and Jussuf, colonel of 

his, was charged with the collection of 
500,000 francs, ordered by General Clausel to. 


through 
and the 
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be levied upon the inhabitants that had s0 
well received him. A more unscrupulous 
agent than the colonel of Spahis could not 
have been selected, and the Moors and Jews 
of Tlemecen were both numerous and wealthy ; 
yet, spite of all Jussuf could do in the way of 
ransacking, plundering, and threatening, onl 

the value of 100,000 francs could be obtained, 
and that chiefly consisting in finger and ear 
rings, and other female ornaments. The re- 
mainder of the tribute was formally remitted. 

These successes gave a permanently bolder 
tone and wider aim to French-African policy. 
General Clausel was directed to organize a 
powerful expedition against Constantina, with 
the avowed object of annexing that city, and 
the whole of the interior of the province which 
bears its name, to the French dominions in 
fact as well as theory. Success was deemed 
so certain, that Colonel Jussuf was named 
bey of the menaced city long before the army 
commenced its march towards it; and in 
November, 1837, the Duc de Nemours came 
over to share the fame of an assured conquest. 
The result signally rebuked these confident 
boastings. Constantina was numerously gar- 
risoned by the Turks and Kabyles, who fought 
under the red flag of Algiers ; and the usually 
brilliant and impetuous, if not very stubborn, 
valor of the French troops, would seem to 
have been chilled and weakened by the ter- 
rific hail and snow storm which they en- 
countered upon the high land whereon Con- 
stantina is built ; for the assaults directed b 
the general upon the gates El Cantar and A 
Raba, feeble and ill-sustained, were easily 
repulsed ; and so discouraged were the troops, 
that it was necessary to order an immediate 
retreat. A confused and hurried one it proved, 
involving much loss, and affording Algiers the 
strange spectacle of a numerous French army 
chased to its very gates by a crowd of undis- 
ciplined triumphant ielghes ! The usual 
penalty of non-success, well or ill-deserved, 
awaited General Clausel ; he was recalled, 
spite of his earnest entreaties to be permitted 
an opportunity of retrieving his tarnished 
reputation. ‘* What,’? wrote the indignant 
general, ‘* would be now the fame of the Duke 
of Wellington, had the British government 
recalled him after the failure before Burgos?” 
The angry absurdity of the comparison is 
very amusing ; and, as the French ministry 
were unmoved by his appeal, we may fairly 

ume that they also named to the per- 
ect appositeness of the illustration. 

In the mean time, General Bugeaud had 
been winning his first African laurels. By 
rapid march along the sea-coast, he relieved 
Oran from the Arabs, by whom it was be- 
se marin and then turning south-westward, 
he hastened to the succor of General Cavaignac, 
who had been for several months cooped up in 
Tlemecen, intlicting on his way a heavy defeat 
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upon Abd-el-Xader in person, by whom he 
was attacked whilst crossing the Sikhah. 
On this occasion, it should be remembered, to 
General Bugead’s honor, the first successful 
attempt was made to prevent the native aux- 
iliaries of the French, the Zouaves and Spahis, 
from decapitating the prisoners that fell with- 
in their power. General Bugeaud was quick 
enough to save the lives of thirty of them ; 
and he interdicted, under no less a penalty 
than death to the offender, such practices in 
future. General Cavaignac was relieved, and 
Bugeaud returned to France—a lieutenant- 
general. 

General Danrémont obtained the African 
command ; and as it was deemed imperatively 
necessary to efface the failure before Constan- 
tina by the capture of that city, preparations, 
civil as well as military, were diligently set 
on foot, which once matured, would leave no 
doubt of triumph. The expeditionary army 
was to be composed of between 20,000 and 
30,000 men; but even that amount of force 
might prove inadequate while Abd-el-Kader’s 
numerous and daring, and, though frequently 
defeated, still formidable forces, ranged the 
open country. Divide et impera is a maxim 
seldom lost sight of by civilized ministries ; 
and in this crisis of Algerian affairs, it was 
acted upon with great success by the cabinet 
of Paris. General ee who had already 
made himself respected by Abd-el-Kader, was 
despatched to Africa with orders to arrange a 
truce with the emir— peace was the word 
used — upon any terms short of the surrender 
of the sea-line cities in the actual possession 
of France. This was the turning-point in the 
emir’s career, and it argues ill for his patri- 
otism, worse for his sagacity, that he per- 
mitted a personal repugnance to the Turkish 
Bey of Constantina, and a revengeful long- 
ing to punish the Arab tribes that had re- 
fused him tribute, and defied his authority, to 
seduce him into making peace with the French 
invader at the very and only moment his 
hostility might have been effective. General 
Bugeaud, escorted by 10,000 men, met the 
emir on the banks of the Tafna, where a 
treaty of peace (May 30, 1837) was speedily 
agreed upon between the high contracting 
parties. The terms, readily consented to by 
the French envoy, were such as could only 
have been dictated by the emir if a conqueror, 
holding the very existence of France, in Al- 
geria, in his hands. This alone, did he pos- 
sess the clear intellect imputed to him by 
generous natures, prone to magnify into 
greatness the most ordinary qualities of those 
who, after bravely combating, fail in a just 
cause, should have sufficed to reveal the arti- 
fice employed against him. He was not only 
reconfirmed Emir of Mascara, but created 
Emir of Titteri. Tlemecen and ee 


were surrendered to him, and his boun 
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was to be the ridge of the Northern Atlas! 
In fact, France merely affected to retain 
Algiers, Mostaganem, Oran, Bona, and other 
sea-stations, whilst ogee. to march inland 
to Constantina! he treaty was signed ; 
General Bugeaud returned in triumph to 
Paris ; Abd-el-Kader commenced his prepu- 
rations for the punishment of the refractory 
Arabs ; and General Danrémont, accompa- 
nied by the Duc de Nemours, marched with 
the assured step of a conqueror upon Con- 
stantina, The garrison of Turks and Kabyles 
again offered a stout resistance, but not with 
the same good-fortune as before. General 
Danrémont was killed by a cannon-ball whilst 
speaking to the Due de Nemours; and the 
direction of the siege devolved upon General 
Vallée. Finally, the city was stormed, and 
after a deadly struggle, continued from the 
breach along the narrow streets, captured ; 
and the Duc de Nemours took up his resi- 
dence in the palace of the bey, who had es- 
caped to Tunis. 

Abd-el-Kader, on his part, was equally 
successful. The defection from his authority 
had been extensive. His uncle, Sidi Aby Ben 
Taleb, not only disputed his descent from the 
Prophet, and miraculous gifts, which, con- 
sidering that he, Sidi Aby Ben Taleb, had been 
one of the family-council, is not so surprising, 
but positively refused to pay his nephew trib- 
ute, or, as our accustomed tongues would say, 
taxes. He thus expressed himself in a letter 
which subsequently fell into the hands of the 
French : ** Thou wert nothing before the arrival 
of the army of the French — thou wert nothing 
before thou madest a peace with those un- 
believers. I was greater and holier than thou ; 
and it was in the hope of usurping my author- 
ity, O Abd-el-Kader ! that thou madest a treaty 
with the Christians. When thou thoughtest 
thyself great enough, thou brokest the treaty 
with the French, and thou wilt that we should 
acknowledge thee for our sultan. But I have 
ever been greater and holier than thou, and 
never will I bow before thee ; neither will I pay 
the tribute which thy horsemen demand in thy 
name.”’ 

Bravely as these words sounded, Sidi Aby 
Ben Taleb was compelled to pay his nephew 
tribute, and was very glad to be let off with no 
worse punishment for his contumacy ; and after 
a protracted struggle, the emir succeeded in 
overcoming all his domestic foes. His chief 
adversaries were Sidi-el-Aulid, Mustapha Ben 
Ismael, and Moressa Ben Kaoui. The fires 
was early slain, the second perished in battle, 
and Moressa Ben Kaoui was driven into the 
Desert. This home-campaign employed the 
emir upwards of a twelvemonth ; and it was 
not till January, 1839, that the Arab and the 
Frenchman, disembarrassed of other foes, agai 
confronted each other—both with the flush of 
victory upon their brows, mutually-courteous 
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words upon their lips, and hate and scorn in 
their hearts, ready to leap forth, like their 
swords, at the first favorable opportunity, and 
upon the slightest provocation. The emirsent 
eneral Vallée the journal of his recent tri- 
umphs, compiled by Léon Roche, a young 
Frenchman, who had acted as his secretary 
during he war ; and the French general sent 
in return some handsome presents to the emir. 
The first overt provocation toa renewal of 
hostilities was no doubt given on this occasion 
by the French. In May, 1839, the Duke of 
Orleans arrived in Algeria, visited Constantina 
surrounded by a brilliant cortége, and after 
distributing a profusion of decorations amongst 
the leading Moors, marched with ostentatious 
triumph through the Biban and the Iron Gates 
—a remarkable and lofty pass in the central 
Atlas chain — and, disdainful alike of license 
or apology, through the territory of the Emir 
f Titteri and the Col de Teneah, back to 
Algiers. Abd-el-Kader’s preparations were 
not yet complete, and he simply protested 
against the violation of his territory by his 
highness of Orleans. This was laughed at — 


not so the second holy war proclaimed by 
Abd-el-Kader in the following October, the 
first huge wave of which, as in 1833, swept 
the open country with resistless violence. The 
unfortunate cultivators of the Metidjah were 
sabred, and their dwellings given to the flames, 


and many isolated detachments of French 
troops were overwhelmed and destroyed ; but, 
as at the former period, steady bravery and 
discipline gradually prevailed against the 
fluctuating impulses off fanatical enthusiasm ; 
and the Kaby es and Arabs were driven back 
to the fastnesses of the Atlas, where, during 
three years, a war of razzias and guerilla ad- 
venture raged with varying fortune but equal 
ferocity on both sides. 
It was soon after the commencement of this 
second holy war, that the brilliant affair of 
n occurred, which, in the language 
of the Paris papers, flashed like a gleam of 
lightning (coup d’éclair) athwart the deep 
gloom of the African war, and covered Cap- 
tain Le Liévre and his heroic companions 
with imperishable glory. According to the 
published reports, to which it almost seemed 
there would be no end, Captain Le Liévre, 
commanding the 10th Company of the Battal- 
ion of Africa, numbering 123 young soldiers, 
was posted on the Ist of February, 1840, at 
the small military post of Mazagran, distant 
somewhat less than two leagues by the road 
—much less in a direct line — from the gar- 
rison-town of Mostaganem, on the coast. 
Mazagran mounted one piece of artillery, a 
4-pounder ; and, besides a barrel of gunpow- 
der in the magazine, the garrison had a sup- 
ply of 30,000 ball-cartridges. Towards even- 
ing, on the Ist of February, the post was sud- 
denly attacked by 15,000 horsemen under Ben 
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Khami, who, moreover, were furnished with 
two pieces of cannon —8-pounders. At the 
first shock, fourteen standards were planted 
on the wall of the devoted fortress, and, but 
for the close, rapid, murderous fire of the 10th 
Company, it must have been carried at once. 
As it was, the fierce billowy sea of Arabs was 
hurled back, scattered into spray as from a 
rock ; and the same fate attended their efforts, 
which were incessant during the rest of the 
night, the following day, and night again. 
Colonel Dubuessil, who commanded at Mos- 
taganem, continued not only unaccountably 
blind to the near presence of 15,000 cavalry, 
but to the incessant roar of the cannon, and 
the interminable flashes of musketry ; whilst 
the continuity of the attack, as well as how 
thoroughly the post was encircled, is made 
evident by the fact, that it was impossible to 
send a messenger to Mostaganem, to warn the 
supine French commander of the peril of his 
countrymen. One apprehension alone dis- 
quieted Captain Le Liévre — would his ammu- 
nition last tilleither the garrison were relieved, 
or the Arabs driven off! During «a brief in- 
terval of quiet, the cartridges that remained 
were counted, and Captain Le Liévre addressed 
his soldiers in the following words : — 
‘« Frenchmen, comrades, friends! there are 
only ten thousand cartridges left. I propose 
continuing the defence till they are exhausted. 
I shall then fire the barrel of gunpowder in 
the magazine, too happy to die for our coun- 
try. Vive la France!” 

“Vive la France!” echoed the excited 
soldiers, with wild enthusiasm, and, rushing 
back to the walls, redpened their terrific fire 
upon the astounded assailants, scarcely a 
bullet sent amongst whom, from their crowded 
numbers, failing of its aim; the slaughter 
amongst them may therefore be approximately 
estimated by the number of used-up cartridges. 
Two more days and nights the desperate con- 
test continued, when, and not an hour too 
soon, for the cartridges were almost exhausted, 
Dubuessil heard in some way of what was 
going on at Mazagran, marched to its relief, 
and the surviving Arabs fled! 

The foregoing is really a cold, weak summary 
of the details of the extraordinary affiir, as 
published in the Moniteur and the non- 
official Paris papers. Captain Le Liévre was 
made a commandant, and had the cross of the 
Legion of Honor conferred uponhim. Nothing 
else was talked of for many weeks ; a huge 
mimic Mazagran was got up in the Champs 
Elysées — it was stamped upon paper-hang- 
ings, pocket handkerchiefs, painted upon the 
scenes of theatres, engraved in every variety 
of style; and — pantaloons, hats, 
gloves, shawls, &c., me instantly and 
universally the vogue. At length it began to 
be whispered, that the officer commanding at 
Mostaganem had demanded a court-martial 
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either upon himself or Captain Liévre, no- 
body knew exactly which, for tie Paris 

pers, like the Moniteur Algérien from the 
Pst, had suddenly become religiously silent 
upon the subject. Next it was said, that the 
subscription raised for the widows and or- 
phans of the fallen heroes was to be returned 
—nota single soldier of the 10th battalion of 
Africa having been either slain or wounded 
in the terrible defence of Mazagran! Finally, 
the London Morning Chronicle boldly pro- 
claimed and challenged the French govern- 
ment, day after day, to contradict its state- 
ment — that the Mazagran stgry was a flan, 
an invention from end to end! Only one 
Paris newspaper, Le National, reprinted the 
Chronicle’s exposure, evidently derived from 
unquestionable authority, and demanded expla- 
nation of the government. The government 
answered not a word —all allusion to the 
subject was dropped by general consent, and 
has not since been revived ; Captain La Liévre 
the while keeping the step in rank he had 
acquired, his cross, and a handsome sword 
presented to him by the merchants of Mar- 
seille. Who the hoax originated in, it would 
be idle to inquire — possibly the government, 
desirous of relieving the public anxiety 
relative to the renewed and formidable out- 
break in Algeria by a well got-up if somewhat 
extravagant popular fiction; but whoever 
its author may be, it offers only a more fla- 
grant proof than others, of the bold impunity 
with which African army news has been ha- 
bitually got up and seasoned to the palate of 
the French people. Real fighting, however, 
if not of the super-humanly heroic Mazagran 
kind, had begun in serious earnest. 

General Bugeaud, who had replaced Mar 
shal Vallée, organized a plan of campaign 
by movable columns, radiating from Algiers, 
Oran, and Constantina ; and, having 100,000 
excellent soldiers at his disposal, the results, 
as against the emir, were slowly but surely 
effective. General Négrier at Constantina, 
Changarnier amongst the Hadjouts about 
Medeyah and Milianah, Cavaignac and Lamo- 
riciére in Oran, carried out the commander- 
in-chief’s instructions with untiring energy 
and perseverance ; and, in the spring of 1843, 
the Duc d’Aumale, in company with General 
Changarnier, surprised the emir’s camp, in 
the absence of the greater part of his force, and 
it was with difficulty that he himself escaped. 
Not long afterwards, he took refuge in 
Morocco, excited the fanatical passions of the 

pulace of that empire, and thereby forced 
its ruler, Mulei-Abd-er-Haman, much against 
his own inclination, into a war with France 
—a war very speedily terminated by General 

ud’s victory of Isly, with some slight 
assistance from the bombardment of Tangier 
and Mogador by the Prince de Joinville. 


come to with Great Britain, by which the 
retention of Algeria by France was acqufesced 
in, upon the agreed condition that the French 
dominion should not be extended either east 
or west —in other words, that the indepen- 
dence of Morocco and Tunis should he respect- 
ed. The governor-general returned to Paris 
soon after his victory of Isly, which made 
him a peer and marshal of France, but not 
till he had taken measures for encircling the 
plain of the Metidjah with a wall, ditch, and 
chain of block-houses, for the much-needed 
protection of its still sparsely scattered culti- 
vators— nearly one-half of whom, by the 
ware are Spaniards and Germans, 

The star of Abd-el-Kader’s military life 
had not yet finally set, though obscured by 
clouds, and rapidly nearing the western 
horizon. ‘The struggle amidst the hills was 
maintained by his partisans with scarcel 
abated vigor, even whilst he himself still 
lingered at the half-friendly, half-hostile court 
of Morocco; and it was nothing doubted 
that the emir would make yet another trial of 
his fortune before abandoning the unequal 
struggle in despair. There is only one inci- 
dent in this intermediate, desultory warfare 
which it is essential to reproduce in these 
pages, but that one is of so terribly significant 
a character, that it cannot be omitted in a 
paper designed to give the reader a true im- 

ression of the character of the war in Algeria. 

e will endeavor to state it without preju- 
dice or exaggeration. On the night of the 
12th June, 1845, about three months before 
Marshal Bugeaud left Algeria, Colonels Pe- 
lissier and St. Arnaud, at the head of a con- 
siderable force, attempted a razzia upon the 
tribe of Ben-Ouled-Riah, numbering, in men, 
women, and children, about 700 persons, 
This was in the Dabrah. The Arabs esca) 
the first clutch of their pursuers, and when 
hard-pressed, as they soon were, took refuge 
in the cave of Khartani, which had some 
odor of sanctity about it; some holy man or 
maraboot had lived and died there, we be- 
lieve. The French troops came up quickly to 
the entrance, and the Arabs were summoned 
to surrender. They made no reply ; possibly 
they did not hear the summons, or perhaps 
the courage of despair had steeled them to 
await the attack of their foes, however nu- 
merous and sure of ultimate victory those 
foes might be, and endeavor to sell their lives 
as deaaly as possible in the holy and —- 

ound they had happily reached. Colone 

elissier and St. Arnaud would certainly not 
have been justified in sacrificing the lives of 
the soldiers under their command by attempt- 
ing to force a passage through windings and 
intricacies thronged with armed and desperate 
men ; but, as there was no other outlet from 
the cave than that by which the Arabs entered, 





Upon this occasion, an understanding was 


@ few hours’ patience must have been re- 
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warded by the unconditional surrender of the 
imprsoned tribe. Colonels Pelissier and St. 
Arnaud were desirous of a speedier result ; 
and, by their order, an immense fire was 
kindled at the mouth of the cave, and fed 
vedulously during the summer night with 
wood, grass, reeds, anything that would help 
to keep up the volume of smoke and flame 
which the wind drove in roaring, whirling 
eddies into the mouth of the cavern. It was 
too late now for the unfortunate Arabs to 
offer to surrender. The discharge of a cannon 
would not have been heard in the roar of 
that huge blast-furnace, much less smoke- 
strangled cries of human agony. The fire 
was kept well up throughout the night; and 
when the day had fully dawned, the then ex- 
piring embers were kicked aside, and as soon 
as a sufficient time had elapsed to render the 
air of the silent cave breathable, some soldiers 
were directed to ascertain how matters were 
within. They were gone but a few minutes, 
and they came back, we are told, pale, 
trembling, terrified, hardly daring, it seemed, 
to confront the light of day. No wonder they 
trembled and looked pale. They had found 
all the Arabs dead—men, women, chil- 
dren, all dead! had beheld them lying just 
as death had found and left them; the old 
man grasping his gray beard; the younger 
one, grim, rigid, stern as iron with fanatic 


hatred and despair; the dead mother clasping 


her dead child with the steel gripe of the 
lust struggle, when all gave way but her 
strong love! 

This is no fancy picture; it is the plain 
record of an indisputable, undisputed fact, 
— on the elastic plea of necessity. The 

‘rench ministry of the day, moreover, in 
order to mark, it seemed, their contempt for 
the indignant clamor which the recital of the 
dreadful deed excited in France, as well as in 
other civilized communities, actually re- 
warded, with an air of courageous defiance of 
public opinion, which but thinly masked the 
real pusillanimity of their conduct — the favor 
of the army being in issue — Messieurs Pelis- 
sier and St. Arnaud with a step in their pro- 
fession! It was in reference to this wy on | 
that Marshal Soult used the words we have 
before quoted —‘* that what would be a crime 
against civilization in Europe, might be a 
justifiable necessity in Africa.”” In a subse- 
quent debate upon the affairs of Algeria, an 
eminent French statesman observed, amidst 
the loud cheering of the National Assembly, 
**that he was reconciled to the enormous 
sacrifices required of France by the exigencies 
of the African colony, by the value he attached 
to the warlike experience and habits the 
French army had acquired there.”’ It is sel- 
dom that eloquent sentences are so speedily 
and strikingly illustrated as in this instance, 
the morning of the 2d of December, 1851, 
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having seen both the orator and his applaud- 
ing audience seized and hurried to prison b 
soldiers whose habits had been contracted in 
Algeria, acting under the orders of colonel, by 
that time General, St. Arnaud, and minister 
of war! A more luminous commentary upon 
the dangerous unsoundness of Marshal Soult’s 
geographical ethics, and the folly of supposing 
that, to decorate men for outraging humanity 
in Africa, is to train them to respect law and 
right in Europe, could hardly be imagined. 
Ve now turn the last page as yet written 
of Abd-el-Kader’s public life. Driven, at the 
instance of France, from the cities of Morocco, 
he still lingered on its half-desert frontiers, 
and gradually drew together a considerable 
force. If the Emperor of Morocco did not wish 
to involve himself in another war with France, 
it was imperatively necessary that he should 
at once take decisive measures against the 
obstinate and impracticable emir. He re- 
solved to do so, and without delay. An army, 
chiefly composed of the Kabyles of Morocco — 
who, éspecially if considerable booty, as in 
this case, was — to be obtained, were 
nothing loath to do battle with Arabs — was 
hastily assembled, and sent against Abd-el- 
Kader, with orders to drive him out of the 
Morocco territory, whatever expenditure of 
life might be necessary to effect that object. 
The emir, finding he could not avoid the con- 
test, boldly assumed the offensive, and in an 
attack on the night of the 20th December, 
1845, obtained a momentary triumph, by an 
expedient as extraordinary as it was cruel. 
General Lamoriciére thus describes the emir’s 
strange ruse: ** Abd-el-Kader plastered four 
camels all over with pitch, loaded them with 
immense heaps of dried grass, mixed up with 
pitch, and had them conducted in the dead 
of night to the edge of the Morocco camp by 
four soldiers, who had been previously paid 
100 douros each for the service, and there set 
on fire.’’ The*plunging and tearing about of 
the maddened, flaming animals, produced, as 
was expected, much consternation and con- 
fusion amongst the Morocco troops,: greatl 
incredsed by the impetuous charge of Abd-el- 
Kader’s horsemen, led by the emir in person, 
and for some time the advantage was greatly 
on the side of the assailants; but the hour of 
dawn, showing the Morocco Kabyles the few- 
ness in number comparatively with themselves 
of the Arabs, and the camel-meteors op | 
long since burnt themselves out, was that o' 
hopeless, irretrievable defeat. The emir’s 
entire force was either destroyed or dispersed ; 
and the only alternative left him, was either 
to surrender upon terms to General Lamori- 
ciére, who had been anxiously awaiting the 
issue of the struggle between Abd-el-Kader 
and Abd-er-Haman, or to endeavor to escape 
by the eastern mountains. The French 





general, upon hearing of his defeat, despatched 
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Bou Kraii with twelve chosen Spahis, to en- 
deavor to intercept him, if,as was likely, he 
should take the road through the Col de Ker- 
bores. The completeness of the emir’s defeat 
is strikingly shown by General Lamoriciére’s 
letter to the Duc d’Aumale, at this time gov- 
ernor-general of Algeria, announcing the pre- 


caution he had taken to prevent Abd-el-Kader’s | 


escape, though doubtful that he should be 
able to do so: ‘‘ Bou Kraii, with twelve 

his, will be stronger than the entire escort 

him whom only yesterday Morocco strug- 
gled against with 38,000 men.”” There was 
no opening for the services of the Spahis. 
The fallen emir determined on surrendering 
himself to General Lamoriciére upon certain 
conditions, which were negotiated through 
the Cadi of Tlemecen, who, General Lamori- 
ciére states, was of great service to him in the 
affair. The terms were agreed upon, first 
verbally, but afterwards reduced to writing, 
and subscribed by both parties. In reality, 
there was only one essential condition, which 
was thus stated in a despatch from General 
Lamoriciére to the Duc d’Aumale, dated 23d 
December, at nine o’clock in the morning: 
“Let it suffice, that I assure you I have only 
promised and stipulated that the emir and 
his family shall be conveyed to Alexandria 
or to St. Jean d’Acre ; they are the places 
which he himself indicated in the conditions 
which I accepted.” The great news of Abd- 
el-Kader’s surrender brought the Duc d’Au- 
male to the French camp, where General 
Cavaignac had previously arrived. The gov- 
ernor-general personally assured the emir, 
that he entirely approved and confirmed the 
engagement which he, Abd-el-Kader, had 
entered into with the general, to whom, upon 
the faith of that engagement, he had sur- 
rendered himself, and that it would be re- 
ligiously respected. ‘The Duc d’Aumale, who, 
there can be no question, acted throughout 
the transaction with perfect faith, and 
within the limits of his official powers, an- 
nounced the emir’s surrender to the French 
minister of war in the following terms : — 
“Monsieur le Ministre —a great event has 
just been accomplished. Abd-el-Kader is in 
ourcamp. Beaten by the Kabyles of Morocco, 
chased from the plains of Moolouia by the 
troops of Mulei-Abd-er-Haman, abandoned by 
his people, who took refuge in our territory, 
he has confided himself to the generosity of 
France, and has surrendered upon condition 
of being conveyed either to Alexandria or to 
St. Jean d’Acre.’’ There is a trifling slip 
here, intended, no doubt, as a rhetorical 
flourish. Abd-cl-Kader had not confided 
himself to the generosity of France — that is, 
of the government of France—for he had 
made a bargain with her representatives, 
binding them, with all the power that a 
solemn engagement possesses, to convey him 
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to one of the two places named in the deed of 
surrender—he undertaking not to return 
without the permission of France to Algeria. 
There lingered, it is plain, in the Duc d’Au- 
male’s mind, a harassing doubt of the good 
faith of his father’s government, for he goes on 
to say: ‘* The moment I arrived here, I rati- 
fied the engagement made by General Lamori- 
ciére ; and I have the firm hope that the gov- 
ernment of the king will sanction it.”” And 
as if resolved that there shall be no excuse 
for unfair dealing, he insists that the emir’s 
surrender was entirely voluntary on his part : 
‘‘The emir had in his favor darkness, a 
difficult country traversed by paths unknown 
to our guides. Flight was still easy for 
him.” 

Steam swiftly conveyed the important news 
to France, and as swiftly returned with the 
reply of the Paris cabinet : Abd-el-Kader must 
embark immediately for that country! Ac- 
cordingly, he, his mother, three children, his 
cousin and brother-in-law, Hadj Mustapha, 
and suite, in all ninety-three persons, em- 
barked in the steam-ship Asmodée— not an 
unfitly named vessel—and arrived safely at 
Toulon, after a storm ge, on the even- 
ing of the 30th December, 1845, to find them- 
selves close prisoners, arse | for life — at 
all events, for an indefinite period, the prob- 
able termination of which could not be even ap- 
proximately indicated by the French ministers 
themselves. Not long afterwards, Abd-el- 
Kader himself, his family, and such persons 
of his suite as he chose to name, were trans- 
ferred to the Castle of Amboise, on the left 
bank of the Loire, between Blois and Tours. 

Strange, unlooked-for events knocked at 
the gate of the old castle, and glanced in at 
the captive, with a promise of relief, during 
the seven weary years which the unfortunate 
emir lingered through there; the dethrone- 
ment, exile and death of the monarch in whose 
name he had been imprisoned — the setting 
up of a republic, whose shibboleth was free- 
dom ! liberty! Illusive promise-breakers all ! 
The chafed spirit of the emir still hopelessly 
fretted itself against the unmoving bars of his 
dungeon, when, like a shift of scene in a 
theatre, the door flew open, a mass of glitter- 
ing uniforms floated in with a sudden light- 
burst, and the bewildered captive felt the 
chains put on by a king and riveted bya 
republic, fall off, as if by magic, at the voice 
of one who but the other day was a prisoner 
like himself, and in apparently more hopeless 

! Whatever may have been the 


motives of Louis Napoleon in freeing Abd-el- 


Kader — perhaps delight in the exhibition of 
a peed ge: @ wish to obtain a reputation 
for chivalric generosity at the cost of a cheap, 
unhazardous magnanimity, the desire to con- 
trast his own conduct towards the emir as 
strikingly as possible with that of the fore- 
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going royal and republican governments — 
matters very little, after all, to any one but 
himself. The act itself was a just and hon- 
orable one ; and the manner in which it was 
performed added greatly —an important con- 
sideration in France —to its dramatic effect. 
In truth, one can hardly imagine a more 
effective incident. Consider it for a moment. 
The place, a royal castle of the elder Bour- 
bons, built by Charles VI., where Louis XI. 
instituted the order of St. Michael, and 
Charles VITI. was born and died ; the captive 
to be set free, originally a prisoner of the 
monarch who had usurped the hereditary seat 
of those ancient kings; and the liberator 
himself, though his foot was now upon the 
step of an imperial throne, but a brief space 
previously having escaped from the custody 
of Abd-el-Kader’s jailer, in the dress of a la- 
borer, a rough, heavy plank borne across the 
shoulder, soon to be graced by the ee 
mantle! The dialogue of this showy piéce de 
circonstance was not less bizarre and misplaced 
than its other accessories. ‘I believe you,” 
said Louis Napoleon, addressing the emir, 
** to be capable of resigning yourself, as both 
your religion and mine enjoin us to do, to the 
circumstances of the position in which you 
are placed, and thus your word is sacred; I 
rely upon it confidently, knowing, as I do, 
that amongst honorable men no other bond is 
required!”” To which the emir —_ by 
commanding one of his suite to read aloud a 
ae from the Koran, which denounces the 

reaking of a promise, though made to an 





unbeliever, asa dishonor and a crime! There, | bec 


reader, you may travel far and read much be- 
fore you light upon so amusing and suggest- 
ive a scene as this, enacted late in the fall of 
last year at the royal castle of Amboise. 
Abd-el-Kader left France just as the news 
of the storming of Laghouat by General Pe- 
lissier, of Dahrah-Cave memory, arrived in 
that country; unmistakable evidence, were 
any required, that the war, of which we have 
endeavored to present a faithful, unexagger- 
ated outline, is not yet at an end—a result 
much, we think, to be regretted for the sake 
of the native population themselves. The 
can never hope to expel France from their 
sea-frontier ; they are hemmed in east and 
west by numerous populations, bitterly hos- 
tile — through dread of France, no doubt, but 
still bitterly hostile — as the sanguinary over- 
throw of Abd-el-Kader by the Morocco troops 
clearly showed; and although even thus 
crippled, and divided as they are amongst 


themselves, the fastnesses of the Atlas might 
perhaps be held for an indefinite time, the 
perapies of a conflict without reasonable 

ope or definite aim, must be chiefly hurtful 
to the aborigines themselves. A maritime 
war would no doubt totally change the con- 
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ditions of the strife; but we doubt whether 
the compelled evacuation of Algeria by France, 
supposing no other European nation willing 
or able to supply her place, would not be the 
greatest misfortune that could befall the na- 
tives, now that the smashing, slaying, firing 
part of the business must be pretty well over. 
They have been forcibly brought into contact 
with a more potent civilization than their 
own, by which they must ultimately be 
greatly benefited; railways, the precursors 
of material progress, are, it is said, about to 
be constructed on the plains ; and the gov- 
ernment, by the establishment of schools, evince 
a laudable anxiety to advance their moral as 
well as physical condition. The subjugation of 
Algeria, so far as it has gone, has assured! 
added nothing to the reputation of the Frene 
armies either for prowess or humanity ; but 
the civilization of Northern Africa presents 
an ample field for exertion, success in which 
will make amends for the past, and cause men 
to acknowledge, with unalloyed satisfaction, 
the signal service rendered to mankind by 
France in putting down the vast and formida- 
ble system of piracy which, for three centuries, 
had on permitted to organize and intrench 
itself on the shores of the Mediterranean. 





Prepiction. — In the ‘‘ Astronomical Diary,” 
oran Almanac calculated for the meridian of 
Boston, in New England, for 1758, and published 
in that year, by Nathaniel Ames, in an essay on 
the ** Past, Present, and Future State of Amer- 
ica,’’ a subject which the writer says is ‘‘ daily 
oming more and more interesting,’’ occurs 
the following paragraph : — ‘‘ The curious have 
observed that the progress of human literature 
(like the sun) is from the east to the west ; thus 
it has travelled through Asia and Europe, and is 
now arrived at the eastern shoreof America. So 
arts and sciences will change the face of nature 
in their tour from hence oyer the Appalachian 
mountains to the Western Ocean —the rocks 
will disclose their hidden gems — the inestimable 
treasures of gold and silver will be broken up ; 
—huge mountains of iron ore are already dis- 
covered, and vast stores are reserved for future 
generations — shall not these vast quarries that 
teem with mechanic stone — those for structure be 
piled up into vast cities— those for sculpture 
into statues to perpetuate the honor of renowned 
heroes, even those who shall now save their 
country? Oh! ye unborn inhabitants of Amer- 
ica! should this escape its destined con- 
flagration at the year’s end, and these alphabet- 
ical letters remain legible, when your eyes be- 
hold the sun after he has rolled the seasons 
round for two or three centuries more, you will 
know that in Anno Domini 1758 we dreamed of 
your times.’”” What would Nathaniel Ames say 
now, if he could rise up from his grave and con 
template America as she stands in less than a 
century from the time when he penned the above 





prophecy of her future destiny ? — Daily Ade. 
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From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
MR. DARLEY’S WYOMING. 


American subjects are not usually favorites 
with American artists. We must admit the 
costumes and accessories—the materials 
which go to make up a picture — to be more 
picturesque and effective, more abundant, 
striking, and significant, in the old world 
than in the new. A Swiss peasant girl, in 
the foreground of an a landscape, is a 
more agreeable object to the eye, than a youn 
lady with a 1, among the mountains o 
Fishkill. We have in this country many 
estimable gentlemen of the Hebrew faith, 
whose portraits, no doubt, would be intensely 
interesting to their families and friends ; and 
yet, we think a likeness of Judas Iscariot, 
after he hanged himself, likelier to be relished 
by the undiscriminating multitude. Mr. Sew- 
ard’s full-length, with a copy of “ Uncle 
Tom”’ in his —_" even in these days of ex- 
citement, might, we fancy, be a less desirable 
subject for a painter than that of Machiavelli 
with a scroll. With certain privileges of 
art, custom has made us familiar. Respect- 
able elderly gentlemen suffer themselves to 
appear in marble, in this climate of coughs, 
evlds and catarrhs, with nothing but a slight 
fold of drapery across the pectoral muscles ; 
and we gaze calmly upon the statue of Wash- 
ington, in the trappings of Caligula, without 
the least suspicion of the palpable anachro- 
nism. In brief, however paradoxical it may 
seem, the elements of art are more attainable, 
more obvious, more easily recognized in the 
remote than in the near; and there are cer- 
tain principles of effect, that have become 
legitimate, | soned hereditary, which artists, 
who wish to be on the safe side, had better 
acknowledge. 

Happily, however, we possess certain 
achievements in American art that are inde- 
pendent of time and place, of costumes and 
accessories —transcripts of nature, as it is 
now, has been, and eyer will be. We recog- 
nize in the sketches of Mr. Darley — in those 
ay ee faces, and speaking lineaments — 
a language that needs no interpreter. In 
the beautiful landscapes of Cole and Durand, 
of Kensett and Church, we see something that 
will be understood wherever grass grows and 
water runs, wherever trees rustle or clouds 
mantle the sky. 

The beautiful valley of Wyoming, our Eden, 
sweet, elegiac place, filled-with the romance 
of our history, through which, like a silver 
thread, runs the Susquehanna river, has been 
a theme for a ot ieoepien poet ; but the 
‘* Gertrude’’ of Campbell, however admirable, 
does not embrace a tithe of the real interest 
iawoven with its own sad history. ‘The 
very seclusion of the valley, its peaceful tran- 





quillity, seemed to invite invasion, and its 
unwritten epic is the most sad, and the most 
heroic in consequence. Who can through 
that primeval forest on the road to Wilkes- 
barre, not misnamed ‘* The Shades of Death,”’ 
without recalling vividly the suffering of those 
poor innocents — helpless age, and widowed 
mothers, and young children, perishing of 
hunger (as many did), rather than expose 
themselves to the merciless savage, or his no 
less merciless employer? We read, in Mr. 
Miner’s history, of children who were born 
and died in that dismal swamp; of men who 
refused to touch a morsel of food, that their 
wives and little ones might not perish by 
famine ; of mothers carrying their dead in- 
fants twenty miles beneath a July sun, to 
ive them buriul — to save their poor sense- 
ess remains from being devoured by wolves ; 
we read of the constant, patient martyrdom 
of those faithful pioneers in the cause of liber- 
ty ; we read the namesof our great countrymen 
inscribed upon the monument in memory of 
the ‘* massacre ;’’ and feel, that as Thermop- 
yle was to the Greek, so is Wyoming to the 
American — a watchword, and a battle ery, 
against the standards of oppression ! 

Mr. Darley’s picture, from which a large 
engraving is now published, represents, with 
exquisite fidelity, one of the incidents in that 
fruitful portion of our history. The Indians 
in the pay of the British, in 1778, had been 
gathering in and around the Valley, and the 
story is thus briefly told in that admirable 
work by Chas. Miner, ‘* The History of Wy- 
oming :’’ — 


At Fort Jenkins, the uppermost in the Valley, 
and only a mile above Wintermoot’s, there were 
gathered the families of the old patriot, John 
Jenkins, Esqr., the Hardings, and Gardiners, 
distinguished for zeal, with others. Not ap- 
prized of the contiguity of the savages, on the 
morning of the 30th of June, Benjamin Harding, 
Stukely Harding, John Harding (a boy), James 
Hadsell, James Hadsell, jun., Daniel Miller, John 
Gardiner, and Daniel Carr, eight in all, took 
their arms and went up about three miles into 
Exeter, to their labor. Towards evening, at an 
hour when aid could not be expected, they were 
attacked. That they fought bravely was ad- 
mitted by the enemy. James Hadsell and his 
son Benjamin, and Stukely Harding were killed. 
John Harding (the boy) threw himself into the 
river, and lay under the willows, his mouth just 
above the surface. He heard with anguish the 
dying groans of his friends. Knowing he was 
near, the Indians searched carefully for him. 
At one time he was so close that he could have 
touched them. 

This was the opening of the campaign. 


How well this is delineated by the pencil 
of Darley, will be seen by referring to Mr 
Darloy’s picture, 





56 UNCLE TOM 
From the Paris Correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune. 
UNCLE TOM IN FRANCE. 


Unctx. Tom’s literary success I have spoken 
of in former letters; it had then surpassed 
anything of the kind since the issue of the 
Mysteries of Paris. It is still going on with- 
out abatement. It has been published at 
Paris in the feuilletons of the Presse, of the 
Pays, of the Estafette, of the Presse Litteraire, 
and of another paper; it has also been pub- 
lished in eight distinct book-forms, of one of 
which an edition of one hundred thousand 
has been sold. Not one of the numerous 
circulating libraries that has not its well- 
thumbed copies. Besides the large importa- 
tion from England, the house of Baudry 
has issued an edition for English readers ; 
and still a new translation, the eleventh, is 
announced in press. Not a journal or literary 
periodical, from the Revue des Deux Mondes 
and the Debats, down to the Chronique de 
France and Charivari, that has not had its 
article on Mrs. Stowe and her book. En- 
graved portraits of the lady are displayed in 
the shop windows ; artists are already trans- 
ferring to canvass the graphic scenes from her 
pages : a reflex fame illustrates the merits,of 

er other writings, and two translations of 
her smaller tales have appeared. And all 
this began only three months ago; Uncle 
Tom came out in a French dress for the first 
time last October. We briefly express the 
rniversal popularity of a person by sayin 
his name is familiar throughout the land as 
a household word; it is indicated in this 
latitude by its appearance at the head of the 
play-bill. No book that has attained any- 
thing like the astonishing success of Mrs. 
Stowe’s, if its scenes and characters offer any 
dramatic elements, fails to be adapted to the 
stage. 

The French, more sensuous (if I may so 
apply the word), but less imaginative, more 
gregarious and less domestic than we, love to 
see and hear in sympathetic crowds what 
they have wept oul taal over in solitary 
perusal, Consequently, the Ambigu Comique 
and the Gaité, the two largest theatres in 
Paris, are nightly crowded from pit to gallery 
with eager Tetouens and spectators to the 
thrilling words and brilliant tableaux of the 
dramatic spectacles founded on the American 
book. It would not be worth the while here 
to present an analysis of these two plays. 
You will find one given in all the Monday feuil- 
letons of your Parisian files received by last 
steamer. Itisenough tosay that, with abundant 
errors in manners, scenery and local coloring 

merally, the black shade was essentially 

merican ; for, as one of the critics last 
Monday observes: ‘‘ We have no slaves ; on 
teuching the noble soil of France one becomes 
free.”’ The acting at both theatres is ex- 





IN FRANCE. 


cellent ; the personation of Eliza by Madame 
Guyon at one, and of Eva by Mlle. Felix, a 
sister of Rachel, at the other, drew down— 
tears of applause. At the Ambigu, one of 
the scenes represents an auction sale of 
slaves at New Orleans, where George, re- 
turned a free-man from Canada, bids for his 
own wife ; his competitor is his former master, 
whose passion is roused by the charms of 
Eliza; the wealth of the latter soon enables 
him to run up the merchandise to a price 
beyond George's resources ; two friends add 
their purses, but they are outhidden by the 
planter, now mad with passion; at the 
moment, however, when the chattel is to be 
struck off to the latter, false news is brought 
to him that his house is on fire, and he hur- 
ries off; George is enabled, by another friend- 
ly contribution, to rise on the last enormous 
bid, and the auctioneer knocks down his wite 
to her husband. ‘‘J/ a reussi!”’ shouted at 
this instant a worthy blouse, who, with his 
body half extended over the railing of the 
gallery, had followed every incident of a 
scene so novel to a Frenchman with breath- 
less interest. 

This is but one of several instances where 
the audience seemed to confound the ficti- 
tious horrors passing before them with some 
dreadful reality. I must note, with thankful- 
ness, that the authors of the dramas had not 
taken the occasion to retort upon America the 
hard words which we have found cause to use 


g| toward France during the last year. The 


two theatres which I have mentioned, seat 
together an audience of 3,700 persons ; they 
count upon a hundred successful representa- 
tions of the American dramas, Still two 
other theatres, the Gymnase Dramatique, 
with 1,300 seats, and the little theatre du 


Palais Royal, with 930 pow. severally an- 


nounce as forthcoming the Cabane de I’ Uncle 
Tom, and the Cassine de Uncle Tom. 
Finally, Mr. Ida or Ira Aldrige, a ‘* black 
Macready,”’ who would doubtless be mobbed 
at the Astor-place House, but who has been 
well received at the elegant Opera House in 
Berlin, is soon to play his round of Shaks 

rian characters on some Parisian stage. He 
is, I believe, our compatriot. Lebao le Ne- 
gre, who,in this revival of the dramatic 
black art, figures nightly with sufficient ap- 
plause, is not, and cannot be further treated 
of among American representatives abroad. 





By a letter from M. Chauvel, printed in the 
Indépendence Belge, on the subject of the estate 
given to M. De ‘Lamartine by the sultan, we 
learn that the Turkish minister has repurchased 
the concession from the French poet for an an- 
nuity of 80,000 piastres (about 750/.) to be duly 
paid for twenty-three years. — Atheneum. 





